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AUTHOR’S . ADVERTISEMENT 


This is Ihe final insialment'of a book which tiie 
authoi began to publish three years ago. It 
occurred to him very much earlier that to, attempt 
to realise for himself these : prolific, fertile, a'hd 
populous islands would be a pleasurable ^task— ^to 
realise ♦hem, that is to say, ir. sb far ‘as they, had 
presented tucmse’lves to himself and to' 130 other 
person. It'^has been .1 ple;isurablo ta.sk, and inas- 

^ e' '» n , » 

much as, in the form of books, the results attained 
appear to have given pleasure t(> quite a number of 
people, it would b'e false ‘modesty to pretend to 
apologi.se for publishing these results ,of pleasurable 
moments. 

The author has put into them no kiild* of, study 
of documents ; they aAi, as purely autobiographical 
products as are the ’work of, Pepys or Monta'igne. 
Setting for himself certain •liPiit.s — as one might 
say, certain rules of thb game— he ,very de|fnitely 
obst^ved tho.se rules and spt out— to play. 

England rathei'pnore than any other land '.divides 

• \ 
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itjelf into two portions — the Town and Country ; 
for, roughly speaking, no other land has towns so 
crowded or countrysides so sparsely populated ; no 
other nation has a country type of life so well 
organised or so characteristic ; few peoples have 
towns so loosely planned or so wanting in self; 
consciousness. 

It is human to think first of the body and th<^n of 
the soul. And, since Town and Country form 
together as it were the body of a nation, so the 
People is the soul inhabiting them. Hence the plan 
of this book in three volumes, to which— having 
evolved it several years ago, and observed it as the 
rule of his particular game — the author har rigidly 
adhered. 

, In the lirst place he gave lo his readers a projec- 
tion of'a great English town as he had known it; in 
the second he provided hia personal image of the 
English countryside^ The one volume was T/ie 
ynil of LondoUy the ocher. The Heart jf the 
Country, 

In Thu Spirit of the People an attack is made 
on a rendering of the peculiar psychology dY the 
Engli.:hman — on that odd mixture of every kind of 
foreigner that is called the Angiu-Saxon race. ^ 

Thelfeader is probably familiar with what is called 
a composite photograph. A great nurnber of pl^oto- 
gra^hs.of individuals is taken, ane one image being 

xii 
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set upon another/ a sort of common denominaU)r 
results, one face blending into another, lending 
salient points, toning iown ^exaggerations. And, 
when one speaks 6f the ** Englishman ” or the 
Frenchman," one refers to a mental composite 
photograph * of all *the thousands and thousands of 
English or French lhat one has met, seen, con- 
versed \fithy liked, dislik^ed, ill-used, or beaten at 
chess. 

It is this lma*ge as it remains In his own mind -it 
is this particular ‘‘ Englishman " — ^that*the author 
analyses in the present volump. If he differs — this 
Englishman — from * the Englishmen r^nder»d b^„or 
known ^to others, that is only •be^cause. tjie^ author’s 
experi^ce hsus difibreci from l^he experience qY others. 
For the author has, for th^ purposes »f this book, 
read no other books and studied no statistios.* Yie 
has lived su/'h a life as^Jie ci use dr as Fate directed, 
and has noted s'.:clt things Tis accident ' ht/s brought 
in his,,way in the or between th^ hedgerows.,^* 

He has dwelt, for% inj^tance, very much on the fact 
that his “ Englishman ” has *appeared to* haye^ the 
characteristics of a pobj ; he has not dwelt at all on 
the Englishman as. Say, £i drinker of strong liquors. 
That* may •be bec^u^^^e he has l^n attracted to the 
contemplative, pleasant,* kindly, rornantic, aptive — 
hut\ quite unrcflective — iipiiividuals of this nation. 
And probably he^as given dnunkards-a wido berth. 
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Both these things he has done unconsciously, if he 
has done so at all ; but the fact remains that he has 
met thousands of Englishmen who appeared to him 
to be poets, and hardly tens who have been drunk. 
Celts who claim to bo the only poetvS, or temperance 
reformers who wish to see a world reefing towards 
hugely-crammed workhouses, will have a different 
vision. The author can only claim to be' a quite 
ordinary man, with the common ta.stes and that 
mixture in about Jcjual parts of hmgiish, Celtic, ana 

1 (I 

Teutonic bloods' that goes to make up the usual 
Anglo-Saxon of these islands. 

The author's original plan- -anil he has adhered to 
it rigidly, sternly, i nd^ in spite of many ^tempta- 
tions — v^as to write about only such things ‘ak inte- 
r;ested him. *^IIe might, Miat Is to say, have aimed at 
producing work of lofenmce. He might have 
written of the influence on che Englishman of, say, 
the motor-car, the Greek drama, vegetarianism, or 
* Marxian Socialism, liut he h?.s left out the^se and 
many other subjects. Dist»‘usCng his powers, he 
has. limited himself wO attempting to produce an 
image of the world he has lived in, reflected in 
his vrvn personality. , He has tried, in short, to 
produce a work of art. 

It \V5duld, ho},vever, be tod great insincerity in the 
author to say that he dotn not regard a work of art 
as Of a^ great* a u;ittfulness to the /^public as a work 

Aiv^ 
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of reference. Primarily it should give enjoymant^ 
Secondarily — and that is its social valiJe — it should 
awaken thought. This a work of reference — a 
serious, statistical, Ulue, or unimaginative work — will 
seldom do. The artist, however, should be an exact# 
scientuit. ifThis is not a paradox.) His province is 
to render things exactly as he sees fhem in such a 
way that his rendering v^ill strike the imagination of 

the*reader, and* induce him to^continue an awakorted 

% • 

train.of tho’ighft^ 

It is all one whether the artist be ri^t or wrong 
as to his facts ; his business is *to render ri^ghtly fhe 
appeaflranae of tnings. It is all oite .whether ^he 
convince his reader or cause to asrise a.violent pppo- 
sition.^For Jthe JirtiSt’s views are of no Iniportance 
whatever. •Who care§ wh(jjther Dante •believed tl^e 
Guelphs to be villains oi% saviours: #Wh® *cares 
whether Aristoptianes ^eli^ed that the temple of 
Asclepius at Tricca»\vas a betTer sort oi T^.dVirdes than 
that at lipidaurus Thu point is th^t one and tW?* 
other have gfven i;,s things to enjoy and things to 
think about. 

P(;rhaps it is, or pei^haps it is not, goiod that we 
should enjoy ourselves : ,that^ will always renvfwi an 
opelf question in ^ natiorv \ttiere joy is almost * 
iftvariably regarded as •a waste of jtime ahJl very 
frequently as a vulgarity^. So that it is better, no 
douDt, to fall t)a3^ upon that^ segqnda^ry proyincfe of 
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the work of art — the awakening* of thought, the 

promotion of discussion 

This, however, is not a defence of the present book, 
but a defence of ali books that aim at renderings 
rather than statements ; for that, in essence, is the 
difference between the work of art and the work of 
reference. Is not it Machiavelli who says, “ It is 
not in my power to offer you a greater gift than 
that of enabling you io understand in the shortest 
possible time all tly^se things which ia the coarse of 
many years I have 'learned through danger and 
suffering ” r And it the author has not passed 
through VO many years or dangers ' as the author of 
11 Prjncipc, neither, presumably, has any reader 
to-day as much need of instructioi. as J.oren;:o the 
Magnificeiit. . 

F. M. 1 1. 

WlNX'HELSEA, 

Jamuify ^nl, 1907. 
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THE PEOPLE FROM T-HE OlTFSlpE. 

T I'iRBE years ago I was talking to a f^fes^Di’of 
literature near the cijty #of *^Iunster, .which is 
in Westpjjalia. ill a certain ^ point in our 
discussion my interlocutor,. said : “Bwt fhen, th^ 
Spirit of your People hast always beeji so •blood- 
thirsty. One becomes ,alin^ t iM in readfng your 
history, with its ’•ecgrds of njtfrdiers and fee^ieadings.” 

That this should have been uttered where it was 
render(?d it thg more bewildering to one pi^ne to 
form impressionists'* vibws^ u^Jon general, subjects. 
For the remark was made upon a level plain, tvithin 
sight ^)f a city whose every ancient stone'must.>once 
at least have been b'athed irP blood. Those teVels, 
vast dnd sandy o^ v?isj: and* gfeen, stretching, out 
towards the Low Countries, mu^t in tlje secula/ wars 
of Eyfope have b^en traver^pd again and again by the 
feet o*f those licensed murderers.th^ are«oldiepy. The 
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very church towers of Munster are pointed out to the 
tourist as characteristic : they are square, because the 
spires that once crowned them were overturned by 
Anabaptists in their last desperate stand against the 
Prince Bishop — a last desperate stand after a siege 
in which fire, famine, cannibalism and rapine played 
a part unparalleled in the history of the world. The 
arcades of Munster witnessed murders of the most 
terrible: the church towers of Munster are square 
because, so the legend has it, the* Anabaptists set 
their canncn upon the platforms left after the spires 
had fallen. And the very outline of the city is 
dominated still by the pinnacles of the l^'Viedensaal — 
oi hall ^^e’:ected to commemorate the Treaty of 
Miinster; — to commeriorate that Peace of Westphalia 
ending a war that had outlasted generations. Yet,- 
with the gliwtering city beneath his ejes, with all 
these reminders of ancient bloodshed plain to the 
view in the clear air, in me peaceful summer weather, 
this stude It of liter? tUiO could give it, as his parti- 
cular impression of the English race, that its history 
in the reading made him ill. 

This remark impres sed m6 so singularly that ever 
sin(ie that day, three years ago, I have hardly passed 
any .angle twenty-four hour.'^ without giving at least 
some .speculation to the psychology of the curiqu.sly 
mixed and mingled populatmus of the partner pre- 
dominant in the history and fortunes of these 
islands. Incidentally, of .course, I have speculated 
up6n tjie history '^f that other, still more curiously 
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mingled, and still more predominant, branch of the 
race that inhabits a “western half-continent. As the 
result of these speculations® I •have offered to the 
world two volumes of impressions — the one of this 
people very much compressed into a great town, the 
other of this same people amidst th§ green acres of 
a restricted island. *ln the present volume. I propose 
to mysejf to record a view of this people’s corporate 
activities, .of rna^nifestaticfns as a naticyi. '^AAth 
the completion* this volume I ••hall have achieved 
the task that set itself to meMurirtg tl^^ njght after 
the afore-mentioned student of literature made his 
singufer remark.' • * • . ^ 

The p??rson who sets himself siw::h a taSlf shoulcf, if 
he is to fierform it at -^11 ideariy, possess ce^rtcfin quali- 
ties and the negation of certlin qualiffes. JIc should 
be attached by very sfrong*ties to the race of twhic^ 
he writes, or lie^ will write^without syrfipa^hy. He 
should, if ])Ossible, be *att^ v^Ued to as^many other 
races as may l-e b*y ties equally strong, or he wil^ 
lacking comprehen.‘ ron of other national ma#iifestfi- 
tions, be unable to (Jraw impijfttial fomparisons. He 
must be possessed of a Tninfl of some dptru^s^ to 
interest itself in almost^ every department of human 
thought, or his view •will, be tinged with that ^aldest 
of eflLhum^n wrong-lj,eadedn§ss^specialisation. He’ 
mlist look upon thb wofld with the eyes neither ^of a 
social reformer nor of an ^engineer, n'bither w^th the 
eyes%*of a cornpSser of operas nor of a carper^ter. 
He must, as well as it is possible fftr a single "man ^o 
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compass it, ‘"in all-round man. He must, in fact, 
bo an amateur — a lover of hi»kind and all its works. 
At the same time ho ihust be sijfTiciontly a literary 
artist to b(3 abl<3 to draw moving pictures ; for his 
work, if it fails to interest, loses its very cause for 
(^xistonct?. To what extent I who write those *words 
possess these qualifications, 1 must leave to my 
biographers to (hjcide. 

l.vX me now attev^pt t^i put bfifore ^thc reader the 
reasons for tlie frames oV niiiul of my excellent friend, 
th(‘; studiMit of lit«*ratun‘. It must Ixj n*member(Kl 
that h(! is,M9t English : he has net.Tht^ rocisoiui that 
th(^ iMiglis'ifman luis for drawing morals from, or for 
accepting; uur histdrit: se*ju(mce^ *|(? is awfini that 
his own land i.n st^M'ped, is ri'iuh'nal fcTtih^ by the 
b®o(\L of nia.. in ag<‘s past. stM\s howevtw in 

th(‘S(‘ maltefs, doniestic'^ to him, the pressure of 
irnnumsi^ necessities, tjie hand of an august if 
inscrutable Provudimct'. *Hut, ntner liaving been so 
’much moimsitarily mov(*i1 by )ur national middh^- 
class poet's dogma tha^^ luiglish .history is a matter of 
precedcnt''orOadening dowfi to precedent, he cannot see 
that Itnglish statt' execulimis^ ire part of an imirnmse 
dt'sige. lie set's instead a sucHrivssion of sanguinary 
incidtMits. For let [U be nMnembered that ^of the iirst 
twefTty-six sovereigns who rtugned^'in England since 
the Conquest no less than %vn died deaths of violence; 
that, in addition to this, several Out^ows ConsortV one 
Queen bt Scotland, many^rightful heirs to the throne, 
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and innumerable statesmim of prominence died by 
the hands of tlie hbadsman or tlu^ secret murderer 
And what threat names, •wjhat pit:turesqu(' and 
romantic tij^mres has that roll not included ! 

There is a vivid T'rench historical monotcraph thbt 
puts*all history 'as a matter of cat^'liwords, as mis- 
leading* as you wilf — so that Henri IV. aiyl hi s p('riod 
are ty^iified by the poulr an pot^'' tht‘ Second lunpin? 
by ‘‘ 4V .s7 la paix." ^ And th<‘n^ are milfions 
of pbservurs ftf our pres(MU <‘po(Ji wlto see llu* wholt^ 
world of to-day menaci‘d by a •cU)ii(f ])eariiuv the 
ominous words “ /;//' c’c.v/ /c I^russit fi ! '* In a 

similar way tli*; l<omanti(' mov(*nn‘nt, domin.it#^^ 
ing Evarojie in a manner ex.trapnlinarf fMiouJU'h*, has 
made,% for ('ontineptal • y? ‘ tht‘ wholJ‘ *0! fMiglish 
liistory afipeai* to be on« vast, U»o\vn^ Vanvas, in 
wliicli, (Tut of tlef slia^lows, apjiejrs tb.c^^hlc^ck . 
Shadowy (executioners Iiovjt in th«^ hiiif-ligifts Iji-him* 
brilliant (;.upe:is or (i.irk and melarudioly kings 
(|U(jens hhunisli •iii look*, »pif*(rns I r^neli, queens 
Spanish — but («ueen . that are ,gonrral^y AV’ity 
Stuarts, or lyings ^that are jil wavs ('harle.^ Stuarts, 
or childnui that are alw;j»/s Uu! Princft ii. tlie d owen. 

It is p«‘rhaps jireciscdy b(‘cause tlnrsf? d»*ad kings (a 
England do repres^mt j>rincipl(;s that thi^y st^nd out 
s« ch^arly in th(^ histfjrical im.'^inings of Euro[)e, arwl 
•it is p(*rhaps b.icaus^•they th(un selves stan^^cujt so 
clearly, that the princifjes ^hey n>f;rely n^>res(mted 
ar^ lost in tb/i*iight of tiit;ir brilliant fates. Sp(*aking 
generally, we may say that id tthf;* large t^cherm? of 
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tMnjjfs th(j fall of Mary Stuart was a mere episode in 
.the j^n^at downward trend of };evealed religion ; that 
in the* Iarg<; sche^mc^ of* things the fall of ('harles 
Stuart was but an episode in the great rise of popular 
di)ininioii, or that thtj murd6;r of the princes in the 
J ower n:presented a step forward in th(i gn*at tiieory 
of th(i hngjish kingly history — that theory that still 
makes th(i hnglisli kingship elec'tive. But, just 
l)(^cal!s^^ these (Episodes were so admirably adaj)ted 
for the handling of, tin i •lunianists, \vh(‘ W(?n; thfi 
roinanlie artists and jjoets — for that n^ason the 
i-xev'ution^ wen* the things that eountiMl. 'Ihr doonuul 
^)rin( i]des tj^at Mary or Charlies or th< infant^ luhvard 
so pu'Lares(^n.*ly “ di(Hl for" — those doomi‘d prl-nciples 
of ('atholi<;i:«iy, arist(fcrai:y \)r “tail male" — served to 
mak(^ (diai'les, W iry and :he infant Kdward sympa- 
lluvtii:^ j(ie‘un\s in tin? ey». s oft a sentimentalising 
. luirope. For,., if you diii for a ])rinciple you will 
b«*coine an attrac'tivt^ figure ; what iht* [irinciph* may 
bt* does not very nuu'li matn'r. 

L;,iit I^ngland dias very la**gely. outgrown the in- 
tliU'iuM* (^f the Romantii* movement, and, living in the 
eentre of a 'rewd that is gen<*rally huinam* btwond 
bt'lief the Fnglishman s«m\s his history as a mattiT i»f 
a goo(^-humoured broadtniing ilown of prt‘cedent to 
pnaMshnU, a broad ai^d traiujuil stream of popular 
advaiu t' to power in which a few m'gligible individuals- 
havt* lost* upon th * block their forgotten heads. Who 
in Fnglaml rt‘members that r.iore than one in thna; of 
Fngiand’.'i <*arlier kings died deaths of violence r 
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For, upon the whole tht^ Enj^lish crowd has grown 
humane beyoiul belirf.* The othor day a largi* tlog 
took it into its head to lit? ilowi and fall ashvi) in the 
centre of tlu^ roacfway in o!ie of our l*lrg^^st and 
busiest thoroui^h faros. And it oheetually blockt‘d thv> 
way. •(\d).'^ avoidt'd it: largo inntor (>ninil)ust‘s dp>v<* 
carofully round it : a gri*at blo(‘k was (‘aused l)y llu^ 
deilodotl traffic, and a j^nsit doal «)r tiino was lost- 
Yet tho* dog absiilv.tolv valuoloss and un- 

j)n‘s»*]Kablo And, curuuisly onough, I haiTpoiiod on 
the no\t dav to witni‘ss in So- ih I^ondoir an opisodo 
.almost oxaclly similar. *A shoop, ono T)f d llock /m 
the way to Smit^jliold, had w?:dgo«l i|,solf lirmly into^ 
tho mochanisin of <in ohs trio tram. It roiJ).;jino(htl^on* 
for tlir»*‘-<[uartors ol* at? h.»ur, ^inJ I c<»mUid tvV<‘nty- 
two trams all kopt wailing whilst tin; ollic inis of tin* 
first oar enthsavourod ^o sav«* tin* lifo ot’fin animal lh.it 
in anv casf* was dooinoil to d**alh within^ iho (iay. 

1 hos*' so»;ino*l to mo to'iio .^rngular insianoos ot 
hum.anitv o»n tho p. a of .fVa(44* that, al^any rato in 
that part of its lamj* is P*markably in^a liurry. 'I h» y. 
effars-d ti»r im* much of tin* iiuprossion of iindorlying’ 
fi?rocilv' in tho poopfo thj^ iifi5ir«'ss*ion th.d. liad boi-n' 
cau'^••d by somo small *^iiff**rin‘a • at tin* haiiTis of 
hosulo mol^s during^a poriod of strilo soiflo yo*a**s ago. 

I‘<)j:,^upon the whol*-, tld- f'-rooitios and b.irbaritios of 

* • • • * • 

■ 1 do p.'U wish to .)C anplyin;' Ih.it the Kri^Iis!u» rowd 

is polis'ptjd. or f)r C'>n-.:d<-r;i!<;. I liavo^ hefon? nyr* ;i news- 

.tr:;. Ic wfiioh. ciiiini'-rat' ^ tv. ^-.nty-niru: distirn.l oaiisc^ for 
ortci^’'.* -.^iven f)v (>:»(.* li.'ink Holjcav crowrl tri one individual. And 
the C:»ti::Uitc docs not apficar to he 
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tjie English crowds during- the Jioer war might have 
beem niatchc;?! in any part of l^furope. One suffered 
as much, being Engli.*^ upon the Continent, as one 
suffered for being pro-Boer in fliis country. But I 
4 :ann()t w(dl imagine in any continental city a crowd 
of a couple of thousand people watching \^ith intense 
sympathy (or e^en sufS^ring with good humour con- 
sid(?rabhi inconveniences for ttie sake of) a sheep that 
w£y^ shortly to dit^ It is true thcit^ hi an^ ‘Engfish 
strecst onb may s(S(s a bryken-hs^ged iiorsts stai\d for 
hours wiiiting to l^e pu"^ out of its agony. But that is 
a manifestation of official stupidity, and is upon the 
whole a spectiifle repugnant to tip feelings pf the 
onlookers.,. Jiiy oiks of whom would approve or 
applaud th<.*instanCslauglitering of a poor ariniiil. 

1 do not assume that ^hese instances of humanity 
in l^nglish* crowds distingwish tjie Anglo-Saxon from 
all Ills ,human brothers. But just because almost 
every En]^lishman will recognise thfi tnjth in them, 
and just Uc^bause almost every® Englishman will 
^applaud the action of these jtram -conductors or 
cao drivers, it does seepi to me to be nrguable that, 
upon the lykole, nAich Jif tlje terocity that was a part 
of the j^pirit of the people has died out. 

Sin^'e witiiessing these twd events, I have “put" 
J:hem *to several foreigners. • It hcis been noticeable 
to in^ that each of* fhe^e forei^ne-s has ‘taken the 
humanitarian st^andard of his own country to be, as 
it were, the normal and proper levc4 from whioH to 
regard the brute cp^atlon — this although practically 

1*0 
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none of them was what wo should call patriotic. Bitf 
each of them agreed* t^at the instance* of the sheep 
betrayed what they called “ sentimentality ; ” each of 
them, indeed, used “this very word. Even a Hindoo 
said that if the sheep were to be slaughtered withir^ 
the hcmr it^natterfcd very little whether its end came 
at the hands of a butcher or bene^ith*the whetds of a 
tramcat ; and a Erenchiflan, a (Terman, antf a Russian 
latty agreed ill ^saying that •it was absurd that, so 
much»incopve«iencd to hujnan beings shduld liave 
been incurred merely to saverfhe Ijfe of«a dog. No 
doubt, if he were asked* to judge th(j Inatter in the 
lightiOf pure re&son, ev(‘ry I^iglislnpan would have 
agreed iwith them ; but I think that t^efe is» little 
doubt that such an Englishjncwi, if h(i havl j^tood upon 
the kerb-stone and wat':h(:i^ ihes(j two smajl dramas, 
would hav^e voted lit^i to ih(j dog and th*e sheep, ^or 
would at least have applauded thiise forlxiarancTLs. 

It happened that one of *the ’ ♦isons to \^fhom I put 
these cases was tly* very (ji.Tman stud(Ji^t,f)f literature 
to whom I referreji in my first words. He, for hi.^ 
part, was by no means re^^dy to admit iluat ^the 
English were mor5 the /rifiyds of breasts than the* 
inhabitants of Westphalia. He cited, for iTistance| 
the' case of his brother,' a landowner wh^ possessed a 
favourite but very troublesome horse. Thi.'? ^animal 
refused to stand in HarTiess,*with the result that every 
member of his brother’s family who^desired tb take a 
dfive was forc^id to sprig into the cart whilst the 
animal was going at a sharp •tj'Ot. • This* they had 
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l)oi‘ne with for many years. And, indeed, I myself 
have met with instances of fj^reign family coachmen 
who resented as autoc;-atically as any Englishman 
the keeping waiting of their horses. But my German 
friend, whilst unwilling to admit that his compatriots 
fell behind our own in reasonable fiumanPty, stigma- 
tised the sparint^ of the dog and -the sheep as part of * 
the <iuite iinreiisonable “ senXimentality with which 
he/:re(lit(xl the Anglo-Saxon race. l ib is my friehd, 
by way of being Professor of English ‘ liteniture in a 
(ierman University, ard as such he is at present 
(ingagtul in Writing a histoYy of S(uitimentality in 
England*, 'flus. he setnns to scjo, begins {ixt lea'St as 
farNaif th(j^V(;ntimental attitude towanls tly? brute 
creation is ccnct^rned : wth the “ Sentinumtal J ourney 
of I.aunmce Sterne. In ^his will be^found the cele- 
brat(Ml sentimentalising ovx^r the de^ad ass, br the still 
morti Viagrant iiistanoe of the caged starling that cried 
incessantly, “I can^ get* ' out ! " I^fshop Law, the 
author of tlu.>^‘ Dt'vout ft\ll,'" was- another of these 
jiuntimentalisers, inasmuch as he ^vas unable to pass 
a caged* bird witiiout an attempt to purchcise it and to 
'set it at liberty. 

Nothing,* indeed, could be more interesting than to 
discover jusOwhen this humaiiitarian movement did 
really briginate in the hmglisl* people. For however 
right ;ny German fritind 1nay»lve^in elating the com-*" 
mencenient of the sentimental movement in its other 
aspects he has certainly very much {jost-dated this 
partiaalarstrain in ite* birth. For Sterne, it must be 

if 
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remembered, callefl himself Yorick. And if he had a 
sentimental attitude^ he got it by imitation very 
largely of another creatflre of the creator of the Prince 
of Denmark. Foi> most of ^ht? meditations of the 
“ Sentimental Journey ” are in the “ vein ’* of the 
melanpholy Jacciu^s, and if we read through the role 
of that character it is not long befone we come upon 
the tale of the 

Poor sc<iiicslcred sla>; 
fn^njlhe hunter’s aim^ad taken a hurt 
And naim: to languish . . . 

Thus the hairy fffol, 

Much marked of the uielam holy J.tccjue% 

Stood on the exlremesl \erj4c of the swift broo^ 
Auijnientin^^it with tears. 

‘I I*oor deer,” quoth he, ‘‘ thou niak’st a teit^ipient 
^As worldlinj^^s do, ^'ivinjj ^hy^suift of inoie* 

To that whT<:h hath toe inia h.” 

‘‘Tis rij'ht,’^ quoth he, “tnus misery •lt)lh p;4rl 
The flux of <:oin|)»iny.” • 

“ .Sweep on, ye fat and f^reasy citizens ; 

’Tis just the fashion ; wHereh'^i^do yc look 
Upon that poor an^? broken bankrupt lli#re?” 

Here is, indeed, the ‘‘note'' of that sentimentali.vn 
which** Sterne aftbVwards and so ‘ably (^^loifl;d. 
Another departmen< of MngU^h seutimentalism — that* 
which the German, witli some woncler**and .some' 
con'dempt, is apt to Vail the bnglishraanVs JVai7ir- 
Schwaermcrei^x^ mad injatuittion for nature — mf friend 
was equally prone to<irj(J ineiglAuenth-century linglisli 
poets. Gray's letters from Switzerland are, for 
instance, distinguished by rhapsodfical passages of 
vei*eration for the spirit of tl\e AJps. . I le finds, too, in 
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Horace Walpole’s coquettings with the Gothic on 
^■ftrawberry Hill the first indici^tions of the modern 
' ICnglishman's veneration for t'^adition in writings and 
in tone of mind. Hd finds, in fact, in that remark- 
able and only half appreciated eighteenth century of 
ours the first shoots of nearly all our presept-day 
failings. 

But, to anyone in touch v:ith these tendencies, to 
anyone who has felt the almost sublime fcrgetfid- 
ness of self that the Anglo-Saxon* will feel when 
looking at animals, at flower-filled woods', or even at 
old buildings or ahcient ceremonials, — any English- 
man, looI:ing back through his lifi^rature will find 
himself sti/r. d by echoes of the things that now stir 
him! l ie Wi^ll.feel that curious and indefinable flutter 
of sentimeritc^lism in reading the ba!ladists, in fterrick, 
in Shakespeare; -in Chaucer, or right back in Orme, 
who :/rote Bestiary in tiie twelfth century. 
And, indeed, I am inclined to see that these things 
are inherent ^o the British Isles; that, born of the 
climate, the soil, and the creatures of the earth, they 
have arisen sooner or later in each* of the races which 
have come to be domirant in these islands of con- 
linually chahgfng masters. 

One theory is, of course, little better than another; 
but for me, my private and particular image of the 
Course of English history in these matters is one 'of 
waving lines. I see tendencies rise to the surface of 
the people, I see them fall again and rise again. The 
particular love for beasts, flowers, and even for cld 
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buildings that the Crerman calls in the Englishman 
sentimentality, appeajrs to me to be* part of an 
anthropomorphism, that tias always been particularly 
characteristic, at sufficiently separated intervals, of 
the English inhabitant. 

If the^ Englishman to-day loves animals it is because 
he sees, to some extent, in every boasWa little replica 
of himsejf. Other people^ may see in a lieki-mouse a 
scientific •phenqmenon, or in a horse an implement 
meant to he uslnh Jiut the luiglishman segs inHile 
"little •creature wi:h beady eyes a t*ny replica of him- 
self ; he “ subject! vises tl^e fielS-motiso ; ,he jmagines 
himself tiny, fille([ with f(*ars, confronted by fi giant. 
In flowers even, tft some extent, he sties f-iymbolsnf 
his own, or his womenfolk's, chastity, boldmj^S, anfl dn- 
•durance,^and in otJ •buildin recognis»s*a quality 
of faithfulngss, old service, and stabiliiy^thcgt* he him- 
self aspires to possess.* Ou this account the ftK^ler/i 
Englishman feel^i towards these tilings very^ tlefinite 
and quite real atfections* 

Of all this we are sensible in iMiglisn expression^ 
of thought as they c*i*op dp down tlie •ages. Itobc/ft 
Burns “subject! vised precisely Jield - mice and 
daisies. Herrick wrote “I'o ‘Daffodil.*? 'und, “To 
Meadows," attributing to them a share pf his own 
feelings. Shakespeare wrotii of the deer wI'jTit 1. 
havfe Quoted, and he WiTOtp : 

“ The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye, 

And when she weeps, we<jps every little flower 
Lamenting an enforced chasjity.’^ 

. * 5 # 
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And a similar anthropomorphism may be found, 
peering up, like the crests of waves at various periods 
right back into the da3^s df Beowulf and the early 
Anglo-Saxon poets.* 

I am far indeed from saying that no other poets 
than the English ever loved nat^ire. The German 
minnesingers ,came as near the spirit of ecstatic 
delight in a life out of doorg as did even Chaucer or 
the man who wrote ** As you Like It." . But in essence, 
altkougl} Walther von der VogelWefde could write 
such a ballad as even ifte fninnesfngers ‘ 

treated 9f i\ature as a collection of things that they 
observed — as phenomena in fact^, not as part of 
themselvesi If the effect of a green world is con- 
veyed, thb^spirit which is supposed to inhabit leaves, 
fowls and •fishes is different one. Andf roughly* 
speaking,, this measure of delighf dn nature 

aeen?^ -to ha^/e deserted \he s|)irit of the other Ger- 
manic * peoples with thie minnesingers* disappear- 
ance. Nothing indeed is more interesting than to 
travel across a really typical English countryside • 
in* spi'ing, with really typical * German and really 
typical English pomphnions- The shorn woodlands 
are decked with improbabre bouquets of primroses ; in 
the fields ^amongst the yoijng lambs the daffodils 
shak^^in the young winds ; along the moist roadsides, 
beneath the quickeit b^dgf s, #there wilb be d 'dia- 
phanous shimmer of cuckoo-flowers. And, as the 
coach rolls aloilg there wiH be from tjie English little 
outcries of delight. They cast off eVen their pian- 
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ners : they say : “ Oh, look / ” The Germans in tha 
meantime stiffen a little with astonishtfient, a little 
with contempt. For the Englishmen a thousand 
words are singing ih their ears. They are in the 
presence of things that really matter: in presence of# 
some o£ the -few things in which it is really legitimate 
to be sensuously and entirely deliglited. All the 
warrants of all their poet« are on their side. Words, 
woFds, words, single in theig ears. All sorts pf 
phrasei^ — from ^e Bible, from Shakespeafe, from 
Worcfsworth, from Herrick — Jlower^ appear on 
the earth ; the time of the^ singing of birSs is come 
“ Theyjlash upon that inward eye 7vhich is the bliss of 
solitude*' ^ “ When ladysmocks all silver vmtie domtpit 
the meadows xvith delight'* A Jfholisand'qfi^ytaticms — 
®and the English^ah is the .man in the *wgrld who 
knows his*pK)ets, the i^an of this world •whb is com- 
pact of quotations — a thousTind quotations are jm^lie& 
in his ‘‘Oh, look !** The Germane in the mbanwhile 
sit a little stolid, cuiittle sardonic, a littl?^ uncomfort- 
able even, as I myself have felt when^I have drivert* 
with Gefmans filong a broad cj^aussee and they have 
burst into some folk-i^)n'g'. ^ the*Gei;m^n has not 
any German quotations behind him ; he hardly knows 
the German for dafFodil,*since the daffodil^n German 
is confounded with all t^e other narcissi \ h^*only , 
kqpws that Tie is gonfftxited with* a foreign marufes- 
tation : with a manifestation of that Natur-SQhwaer- 
which to a* German is as odd and confusing a 
thing as to an ^Englishman ia-th® ^Teutonic habit of 
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lursting into part-songs, or the Latin foolishness of 
lale embraces. _ • 

The Latins themselves face this particular English 
motionalism with a different c6mplexion. If they 
ave not the English quotations to help them they 
iav(i not the (ierman’s self-consciousness to. hinder 
hem. l^motional themselves, they are pleased to 
/itiniss emotions, they are -even anxious to* under- 
tJ^nd the nature of thisjnew emotional resource, since 
lere is perhaps a new emotion in wbicly they, them- 
.elv(?s may revel —so tljat 1 have myself had my own 
iqotation caught up and repeated by a gentleman of 
^atin origin. He eyed my daffodils — they gre^^ in a 
^r*«ei\ banki given over to poultry, and had. in con- 
^equonce , btien fenJ:ed,^j«CQund with wire nesting for 
protectioo — he t^yed my. daffodils >vith some non- 
::ompndieusio.i, and then,:i:iitchjng my wot^’ds, echoed 
quite'eiithusiastically : 

“ Oh ! •yes ; yes — thiic come ‘ before the swal- 
low dares, ctnd takt' the winds, of March with 
beauty.’ ” 

\Ve may, indeed, take it that the English and the 
(ierman are akin In tilth* respect for authority. If it 
were* possible to imagine a German scientific pro- 
nouncement' in favour of daffodils, considered,' say, 
from a military or a commercial point of view — if it 
werc^theoretically possible t6«iiiiagine so improbable 
a thing— we might wejl see the German, too, burst 
out enthusiastically over th^ grey-green clumps > ith 
their gclden, dancmg' tfountains of flowers. But, 
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whilst the German calls out for an authoritative or a 
scientific pronounconren^, the Knglishm*an craves a 
weighty phrase, a liiblical li»e^ a something suited 
for “treatment” in* the noble blank verse of his 
romantic and singular, poetic dialect. For tln^* 
Englislvman* is vt‘ry wotuh'rfully under tin* domina- 
tion of the “mighty line.” din? (nTinan might 
quite coficeiviibly rhapsoflisi* ovi^r a factory chimney : 
the•Engl^shmaj1 will nevc^r si’^* its woiuhrrful popUc 
value until son^e p<V't has^ dit*d al‘ti*r liavung put 
factory lifV? into a new f‘pi<' ghirious^ in soilnd. That 
day may, however, m^ver'coine — for who, n(^waday.■4, 
can liqj[)e really t(. rf)mi)<*te wifli the J*!nglish Bible, 
or the lyycs oi Suckling: — and until soiWuUiinv^*(^fti 
be “(juotjjd” in favour of l!: • Wi<'4ory chipij»ipy,*it is 
likely that the* faci<jry cliimiuy will repiain despise<l 
or openheaftedly ignqn*d. • J'he subji.^tion ol^ tho 
Englishman to th«i sj)oken wf>rd is jndiiej very 
remarkable. 1 hf:*( ojrman, speaking of an op[)(>nf?nt, 
will use language •/ery terrible i l)ut one® he comes 
to action his def;ds wdl fajl short, upon, the whoJ|i% (gi* 
the side of hunlanity. Thf; Er%:nchman, on th(i other 
hand, adjusts his aefions ^o ^tis thVeaUs u'j^h some 
nicety. With the Englishman his dtieds are a*pl to 
be moTe w^eighty thap his wopls. 1 hus, T remejnbfir 
lying^, on a hot and sultry' day, upon a bcjach fieside 
thnee very excellwt huTnane City merchamts. 

The sea lapped the strand, the»ky very blue, and 
one 'of them (it^ Vas during the South African war) 
read K)ut from his paper the &hn«unceiTient that *the 
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Boer women were arriving to fight beside their 
husbands. The second commented, almost beneath 
his breath, as if it were ^ dismal and obscene secret : 

“ Oh ! well ; if they do that we* shall have to shoot 
■back at them." 

The third said : 

“ Oh ! yes ; we shall have to .treat them like the 
men: but we mustn’t jr^zy'so!" And all three 
agreed that we must not say so. 

I return to the subject of the late war because it is 
the last evidence that- we have of any really public 
ferocity lliterit in the Englfsh pciople. During that 
■ather disagreeable period 1 made one or two 
spli?eches itv the interests neither of Boer nor of 
Kngh’shmaft, but t^e. African natives. 'To them 
it seemed to me — and it still seems so — the African 
continent ‘ belongs. I r«^ceived on that* account a 
certain, amount of mishandling from either party. 
By the ‘pro-Boers " I was contemptuously silenced 
as an impracticable s*Dntimentalist ; by the Im- 
ppria\ists my clothes were torn. I witnessed, too, 
on the occasion of the Queen’s Hall pro-Boer 
meeting, a certafin a?nou,nt''of mob violence. The 
attitude of the crowd appeared, upon the whole, to 
be ervpressed somewhat as follows : — “ Here ‘are a 
lot of foreigners conspiring in our very midst to do 
something against 'dur* Queerf and country. Hare 
are policemen protecting them. It’s a very 
mysterious business. LeVs knock down any pe'rson 
in a soft: hat."- And they did so. 
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But it must be remembered that here were people 
acting in a great crowii, and it must be remembered 
that great crowds are Habits fo«t:ontagious madnesses. 
And, indeed, abroad, where I passed for an English- 
man, I witnessed and suffered from more ferocify 
during that period than I did in I^ngland, where I 
passed for a pro-BAiT. And upon the whple, lanumt- 
able as the patriotic exet'sses of crowds during that 
time appear* nowadays to A’cry Englishman, ,!• am 
incbrfed to thinjc that, by compagson with the actions 
of foreign crowds during simMar |«‘riods* tin* English 
crowd may b(i called singidarly lacking in ti^rocity*. 

I Am anxious ^to guard mysidf fr«m •ajipcNiring to 
write with too great a comphacyncy of^a liatidtAility 
that is •monj of Je^s my ovf n ,*• thi*ref(y*rf J use the 
words “ lacking in fc‘n )city ” (ifter .havin^g pondered 
over them* for some' Eor, from o^t^ very t^^miijjle 

point of vi(nv, fenx ity is iitribut*^ j'ery prop(?r to 
a crowd, since' ’n a crjnvd all tfie hunyin attrihutcjs, 
whether of humaflity or of*cni^*Ily, are \tTought up tp 
their lyghest expr#*4^sioH. A crowd to #xi>«f\ss^ 

itself bv means cjf excesses ; A l^urns its thumbs eitheii 

« • •• • 

up or down ; it does not stay to reilpjctf Therefon^* 
we JTiay say that a crpwd of only modt.*rate ferocity* 
must be made ujj«of individuals each of \vBom is 
relatively #;masculatej:l. ; 

• I am inclined flierefSre to think that the id^.'JT ot a 
resort to physical violence iif any etfctrenuj Whatever 
has«almost di^d out of tHe Jtnglish race in the* large. 
For, supposing that the liritisV peoples really ^id 
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:ifelieve in the justice of their cause, the pro-Boers, 
:he foreij^^n, uncouth, un-English ‘traitors to the nation, 
:)ught, in the general j?cale of these things, to have 
been visited with extreme punishment. Yet I hardly 
ihink that one organ of opinion seriously proposed 
that even Colonel Lynch — who was actually and in 
5ober earnest a traitor — that even this notable rebel 
should be put to death. It is true that a number of 
British traitors, taken^^ with arms ir their hands 
amongst the Boer prisoners, were summarily shot in 
South Africa. Bi’t these episodes passed almost in 
seiTet : f imagine that the fact is hardly known even 
now to the cmajority oT Englishmcm ; and 1 imagine 
that t'jven ^Hiring the war hardly a single Englishman 
would in \:o\(\ blood h\ive sanctipm^d those# military 
('X(icutions. 

Upon th<^ \vhole, then, I '.Should be inclined to repeat 
that ferjcity may have passed away from the spirit 
of the people. We cannot, 1 should say, any longer 
seriously imagine the Br?fish people condemning its 
rujkir V) death : we cannot well picture it clamouring 
for the death of an unjTopular Minister "‘of the Crown. 
We cannot imagine the.se things in England, whereas 
in almost every continental nation some sort of 
physical violence is a quite conceivable resort in 
political differences, either on the part of peoples or 
of rtrlers. Of rulers on the Continent almost with- 
out exception, it is to be said that they will use 
the drawn sword to repress trifling disorders I 
have myself twice s^en the sword used in France and 
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once in Germany for the mere clearing of a pubiic 
place. Upon to how j^reat an extent lethal weapons 
are the instruments of government in Russia it is 
hardly necessary t6 dilate. 

It; is in fact, for any one really acquainted with tlTPi^ 
temp^u” of* the Knglish crowd, diflicult to imagine it 
really violent in action, and it is almost egually diffi- 
cult td imagine its rulers violent in repn\ssion. One 
«4,n, of'courjt', never r(‘#tain that circumsl^iuc(*s 
may uot lo-mo 4 *row* arise in which over somTi piTfectly 
trivial cause blood may f)e«she(] in the streets of 
J.ondon. But that at h ast is the “ imprei^sion that 
is le/t upon me after mucdip mixing ^'ith luiglish, 
crowds.^ That a* residuum of brutish •hcjeiu'^i^ .may 
remain, in pockijts as it \ven‘,Jin lTannh*s*(/ tlu'slums 
or in polic(; ba|;racks, no vn<i will can,^ to. deny who 
hcis seen «l.ondon ])<;lio(‘n'y‘n make s(fme‘* arrests, or 
who has seen that most 'li'-'Vsreeable of all^sights, a 
South or Kast l.ondon cr?)wd at<«*mj)ting' to n\scue a 
prisoner from liui ])oricey^ X^itliing, i5<h*<*d, *:an lie 
more disagn*(*abl(i to witness than^ either o^ tl’j^^e, 
manife?itatioiifts of stre<?t vioh;nc<;. I he kick on th#* 
shins or the hard nndgfi jn ftt"* ribs thjit a tall jiedice-, 
man will giv'c* to sonn? wrcitchc'd loafer see*m?.*to b<; 
skilfally and impasjivfriy designed to inflect more pain 
than almost any human action that one? Aires tg 
figure to oneself ;,whi1.^ 'the ^fpe4Jtacle of the blue* Cgun? 
with its intent face, hemmed, in shoulder high in a 
knbt, in a drab,vstraight ?gtreet, is, in its own partic ular 
way, as hideous and suggej<iv(^ ji nightmai|[i as one 
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C8.res to figure for one’s unpleasant imaginings. But 
in a sense both these things are excusable. Who gav^e 
the first blow in the n?iserable struggle that always 
wages between the police and the 'unhappy poor, it is 
impossible to determine. The original contest pr its 
rights and wrongs are hidden in the impenoLmble mists 
of an unchronicied history. Perhaps it was the first ' 
guard iein of the peace who gave the first unnecessary 
nufi^(; in the ribs to th(3. first loafi^r ; or perhaps in tv^e 
first built* of London courts the first lo/^fer slipped be- 
iKiath a glimmer lag’ lamp round a corner to bonnet the 
first policeman. Be that as It may the obscure blood 
feud remains — the blo^^d feud between these lowest 
frkigcs o^^ tice public and its controllers, probably 
this, too, will di(^ aw^iy. Occasionally, as things are 
at present constitutcnl, for. some obscure reason, having 
its rise in semv; too virile traditipn, a wave wf senseless 
violence^ will riso from these depths ; will rise to 
be called Hooliganism, or something of the sort. 
That the gt'.eat public wdl hear of and will fight 
with as best it inay, till it dies as mysteriously as 
it arose. Occasionally, too, some inspector will set 
a tradition, a standard.Vof ]^ru4;£irfty to the men under 
his charge. Of that, as a rule, the great public 
will never hear, but the groans ^,that arise from the 
crowded and narrow courts \vill eventually^ reach the 
ears pf the higher autltorhies, and thgi evil be mitigated 
by a reipoval or a promotion.* 

♦ I am aware that my remarks 8{>on the police force may be open 
to misinter pretation ber^se 4 have had occasion to dwell tipon 
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And indeed these things, regarded from the broaj^ 
point of view of national manifestations, matter very 
little. For it is just in the orgayised forces of authority 
that traditions of violence must necessiirily be longest 
preserved ; and it is just to the poorest, least fed, and^ 
worst boused of the community, it is just into thti 
Uarkest and deepiist /^ranni(\s of tin* bT>dy politic that 
the light of humanitariamsm will last pt‘n<‘tratt\ h\'en 
as^'one Ciln haj^lly imagine tlvit the I^ritish sol(li('j*y 
will ev^r use thcyr hithal wt^apons against atr Fnglish 
crowd, so on<3 fmagines ifiay liTinlly any Fnglish 
criminal would nowadays*do anything nfk)n^#than s<'|y 
to iin *iirresting polictnnan : “ Qh, I’ll conn? cjuietly ! 
One imc^gines, 1 *mean, that any liritb'di* Miip.'jlUiy 
would giye in its dr?mission ^raljier than ^ncur tin? 
responsibility of ^ordering ^oldi<‘ry to irr»?/into an 
Fnglish cr(«wd, just as^oin? iinagines tha# alftiost evt^ry 
Fnglish criminal is sutlirde^Uly c*dueaPc*(l t*)^ rf‘rra!n 
from vindictively attemptfng — ►•withoift chance of 
escape — to mutilaV? the nn^’-e jnstrunn?i^ c>f justice. 


brutalities. I may state tl^git iq the Cfrirsc of jny ordinary vocations 
I have tive limes witnessed acts whflt appearcfl n»nic unneces- 
sary violence on the part of policemen. (-)ne of these Titter I 
subsequently questioncd,ancf*he assured me that li4s violeiace was 
not unnecessary, and I believe he was rii^ht. I have iwiitc seen 
policemen rafher seriously m.shan(Jlc(J .by small crowds, and I* 
have known rather wetl at least one (juite decent “rouj^h*’* Whose 
iiie'e fixe was to murder a cert^iin fnember^of the T« division. 
These facts appear* to me to constitute a reasonably intelligible 
casu^belli^ a sufficient complement s^ipplenjent. 
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Jt would be a silly performance: it would be like 
biting the handcuffs. ^ • 

I have pursued thj^s train of thought with some 
tenacity, not because it was accfdentally suggested to 
, me by my friend the German student of literature, 
but because it seems to me to be ^he mcf^t important 
aspect of English national life. For it must be 
remembered that what hurtianity has most *to thank 
the English race for is not the ^ fijundation of a 
vasl empire ; the establishmeht o/ p traditijon of^ 
seamanship ; the leading the way into the realms of 
mechanical advance. It is«not even for its poets that 
Englanb must be thar^ked ; it is certainly not#for its 
lovje^of tftc^finc arts or its philosophies. It^is for its 
evolutioi|,Af -a rul^ of thumb system by ^hich men 
may li ve tcfgether in large masses^ , It has shown to 
all the world «hdw great arid teaming populations may 
ifihabit a small island with* a minimum of discomfort, 
a minimum df friction, preserving a decent measure of 
individual Jndepend^ce^.of 'thought and character, 
•and enjoying a comparatively^ level standard of 
rnatefial comfort and^ sanitary' prec<Iution.* There 
have been empires as Jll'eat as the British ; there have 
perbiijps been naval captains as great as Nelson — 
though thi» I am inclined to Jou]jt, since as a private 
confe^iion I may set it down that for me I^elson is the 
one ^artist that En^lfind has*jJrodvced. There have 
certainly been writerjvas great as Shakespeare, and 
musicians, painters, architapts, generals, ironworkers, 
chemist^, and, even* possibly mathematicians, galore 
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greater than any that have been produced within oui 
Seven Seas. A nation e^ich of whose individuals is 
apt to be brought to a standstill in any train of 
thought by the magic of a ‘‘ quotation ” can hardly 
hope V> be a nation of artists, since, in the great sense, 
the sup5eme*art is t?he supreme expression of common 
Sense. But — in the ^reat sense, too— life is a thing 
so abounding in contraGictions and bewilderments 
th&t a gfeat j^lnse of logic isi of little service to «a 
nation whose, ^mc^n problem is how to live. For that 
purpose a mind well stored with quoJ:ations*is a much 
better tool, and the more *^ounding and tlie more scilf- 
contradictory those quotations may be.thg better will 
be the toql. 

For, upqn the whole we may^say thatU hjaiversally 
used ^‘quotation** Jias the weight of a proverb^ and if a 
proverbial philosophy ^have#little in its*favT>ur as a^j 
instrument of intellectuar i;:vestigation, it is ^et *a 
very excellent Ad to bearing -with patience ihn 
eccentricities of our neighbours, thei tjials of thti 
weather, and the tricks of fate. In dealing wi^h hjS' 
neighbour, in fact, th*e Englishman is singularly apt 
' to be lacking in that^intagjination Which i.s insight — 
and I can imagine few worse places than Englafid in 
whicli^to suffer from an'y mejital distress,*since^ with 
the bqst wU) in the world, the Englishman is cufiously , 
un«.ble to deal with individual tases, and every ^ ase 
of mental distress differs from* every^other. .On the 
other hand, there are few*better places in which to 
suffei* from financial or matertal trpubles. T^esd the 
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Englishman can deal with, since they are subject, as 
a rule, to one or other of lys maxims. He will say : 

Bis dat qtti cito dat Jleaven loves a cheerful giver; " 
or, “ Better love can no man sihow than that he lay 
down his lifii for his friend." And he will do it. But 
for mental distress he has only : ^ Therein the patient 
must minister to himself; " or that most soul-wounding 
of all maxims : “ There are* hundreds worse off than 
you, my friemd ! " • ^ \ * • 

In assort of mathematical 2 )rogre^si;,)n *thk> ^almos^ 
ferocious - lack oT iinugination has made, in the 
juiglish* nibe, for an almost imaginiitive lack of 
ferocity, you may Act down the formula as«this : — 
do ijotr enquire into my neighbour's p.^ychology ; 
ii. 1 do^iTof kno^ giy neighbour's opinions ; iii. I 
giv^e hfin *cn;dit for hi^ving much, such opinions as 
my own^; iv. I toleraU^# mys|‘lf ; v. I tolerate him. 
Anif so, in \hese fortunate islands we all live very 
CO 111 I'o rt iib ly* t oge t he r. 
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TUE ROAD TO T^IV. Wl-ST. 

( 

E XGf,ANl5, ;il«i().st moro^than tiny othyr, is tin* 
land that has hci'n jultal f)y t'oTciiriv'rs.^yct tin; 
Englishman, almost mon* than any otlnt man,* 

m % ^ “ % 

will resent or will ignore the fact that hTs roufttry has 
ever been subjected, ('oidr mted with this pnjposition, 
ht! will at Alice prr.duc'* his fju?)tafion from .Shaloi- 
speare : * 

“This Knyl.inil fu.-vt!» tliil P')r never -.hill 
Lie 'll the proud foot (tf .i i.i)nc|iu;ror . 

And he will believe it; *and in tin* fact.^ind in its 

being ignored, may lx; f(»und tin* true sourcirs of Itnglish ' 

greatness.* Almost ItVery continental raett— arnl at 

Jea.st one Asiatic race»-c;>n tal<^ a kindly interest in 

English territory, bttcausi; Almost every continental 

race df* importance ,.carf say^; “At one '.time, we 

conquered England.” h'rench, Eatin, frennan, Dutch, 

Scot%^elshman— ajl ca'n say it. dE'en the Sjtaniacds 

can say,“Once a Kingof Spain was King of England.” 

But if you put these facts to an Englishman, he may 

confesii to their truth in the letter. Nevertheless, he 
* . 
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will say that, in the spirit, these allegations are untrue, 
unfair, un-English, in short ; and “ the letter,*' he will 
quote, killeth.*’ Approaching the matter more 
nearly he will say ; All these fellows are ‘ ourselves.' 

^ We, being English, have swallowed them up. We 
have digested them. It is, as it^were, true tjiat they 
conquered usf but they conquered us not because 
they wefe foreigners, but •because they wl^re pre- 
destined to become Englishmen.** The facts concern- 
ing tho component factors of t*he Englishman’s 
greatness .are so fjizarn* and so vafied, that only that* 

one genpralisation can embrace them all. Thus the 

• 

greatejfi: of all Englishmen was of Danish extraction : 

XJiJi/TiostVsijigular, the most popular and most diversely 

gifted — tlV^ most appealing of all J^ngland’s real rulers 

during Xluf nineteentli century was*it Jew. ^Ihese factif 

are such# truisms that it seems hardly pertinent to 

'bring them* into a serious page ; the Englishman 

blinks* them with foAnula, “ All these fellows are 

ourselves.**# Yet these facts* are ^so important to a 

/:omprehension of th(? Spirit of this People, of its* 

Srcatnesses and its weakn^sse*;,* thab no knot in a 

handkerchief could c®/tT be, sufficiently large to keep • 

them in •ouf memories, t It is not merely for the 

achievemefits of those meiy, important thought they 

werd^that these facts s'hould be remembered in this 

conjunction. It is^fqr the, kold^ that Nelson' ^nd 

Disrcleli had over the popular imagination. And 

it is part of the same train of thought that brings 

one to the consideriitiop of the reverse of the ruedal. 
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For, if the attraction of a foreign figure is really^ 
enormous for the Englishman, the attraction of 
England and the English spirit for the foreigner 
is almost as startling*. Once he •becomes, by means 
of papers, a British subject, your Chinaman, Russian, 
or Poftiiguej^e is, niore than any J^nglishman, n^ady 
and anxious to asse^veratcs “I am an •Englishman.” 

I hav’^e Reldorn Ijimmi m(>fe em]:)arrass(Hl thfin whtui 
iravelling , in fwnMgn countric\s with such persons; 
xheir unwiUingn(^s^i tw conform to contimintal.habfls* 
•their tecalci trance in thi‘ fiifce ofit tick(;t ^collectors, 
waiters, guides to monunnmts, aifd ail th*i oth<;r 
constituted authoriti('s is singular aiul troublfjsonnj ; 
cind, in the other d(‘])artment of lif(% 1 can»imagine 
few agonii‘S of injun il Innocencij <fuite 1^^ that 

%)f a boy oi* foreigft extraction 3t an Engl^Ii •school. 
At times he will *get called “ f'renchyj' (y* “dirty 
German.*' I'his will ifot happen v(.‘iy ofUMi, per4apsf* 
because the l^ngUsh boy, thci luiglisb i^an, is 

ready to accept ior^his particular small republic the 
Aiervices of all and sundry.* I ‘remembdi- Ixiing at 
school with an AfricUv pf inc(i, who wa.< a fast b(f^vhj? 
of formidable efficiemr^. ^ VVirfWeno|;mous arms iind 
the delivery of a windmill T»e sent down* a •ball that, 
to myself usually kcjepitig the; wickets, was for the 
five minutes or so o*f an over a thing to be iijTnost 
deprecated. It wets power for yur kide, but embarrass- 
ing for myself. 

In«the last match that he played in he t(K>k’ seven 
of the wickets for thirty-two j*uns. and in the sec(^nd 
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Jnnings six for twenty. Our victory was signal. But 
I never forgot the injured innocence of our side when 
we were faced with the remonstrance that it was not 
sporting to have the aid of a foreigner." I remember 
very well saying: “ He's been to our school. It isn't 
even as if he were Frenchy or a.Dutchman.’/ 

T he singularity of my own racial position brought 
me at that moment to a standstill. But the rest of 
my teiim took up /he parable for me. We fcK 
intensely linglish. There was our sunshine, our 
“ whites,’', our go'ahui wickets, our green turf." Andf 
we fclty too, that Stuart, the* pure-blooded l^ahomeyan, 
with the dark tan shining upon his massive and 
muscular cjiest, was as English as^our pink-and-white 
or sun-brown(id c^ieeks could make us. It may have 
been this ''feeling only, a spirit or' loycilty to one of 
our team. iVut I think it was dtMiper than this. It 
'was a part lif tlui teachings engendered in us by the 
teachings o^ the history of the British Islands : it was 
a part of the very spirit of the people. We could not 
.put it more articulately into words than, “ He's been 
to our school.'^ But I am almost certain that we felt 
that that training, that contact with our traditions, 
was sufficient to turn any child of the sun into a very 
excellent Englishman. In our history, as had 
confronted its spirit, a touch of English soil was 
sufficient to do as much for i William the Norman, 
who, ’though we call him a Conqueror, seems to most 
English boys (Eminently more English than the Anglo- 
Saxon who was weak enough to get shot in the eye. 
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Similarly, for the English boy, the French Planta- 
genets, the Welsh llid^rs, the Scotch Stuarts, the 
Hanoverian Guelphs, and evi^i^l3utch William — all 
these kings became “ English the moment they 
ruled in England. 1 know v'ery well that that was tln^ 
impression*” that^the study of English lii story left 
flpon th\> mind of thoJuiglish boy of my dat^'. 

Looking back upon tin? nmiarkiibh? process iu>vv% it 
l;ra little diflickilt^ for me to n^:onstitut<‘ the gradual 
development •of .this singular, but none tlui l<\ss 
veracious, Historic Spirit. Wl»‘n l^n^ad tne erudite 
and almost pu//ling “('Hild’s History of Ithjj;Iand 
that oT 4 e of my own daughters •reads for •In y* private 
delectation, 1 am apt to bo a litth^ pu/zhuPto i)ick*up 
the string. ^ In this particular \v^rk -its (:ig::?fVition is 
almost incredible— I see gn^aps of facts, ^i^fouf)s of 
maps, groups of (mgri^vingp, but I do * 5 j<)t sc;*^ any-* 
where a trace of tln^ gnsit^ llnglish theory. « flen; 
are facts about tl. ^ conditions of stud's under th<i gniat 
abbeys; maps of hxigland u#ideii tin* Ang^evin kings; 
admirable engravinj^s of rose-nobles; of pre»Re^ 
formation* chuiLh ornjiments, ^‘wn of (iotliic htmie- 
steads. But I do not ()niiee>#s(^«^ how my owr^ children, 
who by blood are more hyiglish than myself, are to 
become so violently# Eriglish as was I ^nysetf in 
spirit ^t the# age of, let us say, sixttion. That they 
wilV&o so, I do noUmuch douWt;®and 1 do not tn»ch 
doubt that they will do so alonj^ much^ the samtj road 
as that taken by^ myself and«my comrades. 

Our serious impressions of*J^n^lish history Jxigan^ 
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of course, with the Conquest — began, I should imagine 
"or most of us, with the e»3elient “Mrs. Markham,” 
)f which I remembe.- Only the name. Without doubt, 
)efore the Conquest there was, for most of us, too, 
‘ Little Arthur,” of which 1 can remember only a 
;hadowy form^ of small books in'yellowj shi^y linen 
covers, that curled backwards in the fingers. / “ Little 
\rthur,” I imagine}, most of us confused with the 
imall pjrince, son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, who dieSi 
i pathetic, aneccfotal ^ieath. “ Little."' Arthiii; ” had, 
nade us dimly vicqufainted with the fact that there 
lad b^en in lingland, before the dark wall of the 
Conquest, Viome sort' of fairy-tale populatioi/ of the 
British fries. Th^en' had beum, for instance, a King 
Alfred .who burned cakes. But he and his contem- 
poraries were, for us, precisely figures of fairy-tales, 
perhaps bey/iuse his adventure with the cakes formed 
one of those anccdotees tjjat we heard along with the 
tales of Giant Blunderbore and the other engrossing 
projections of English narsi^ry life. These died away 
as sijon as we went to “ schpol.” 

History began wi^i, 1066. A^nd the^Normans being 
the first nulers of Eilglan-d th^t we heard of became' 
for us the first Englishm^i. That territorial fact did 
pertaps VTave the greatest influence over our minds. 
These things took place in England} this* ^yas a 
hfetery of England ; ' therefore iC was a history of 
Englishmen. 4. So thS Normans were the first Anglo- 
Saxons we became acquainted with., They were the 
first to be successful : \o conquer against gre^t odds 
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— they were the first to show the true genius of the 
race. (I fancy that thatfemains the “note” of adult 
England of the present day. t put the question to a 
very typical Englishman with whom I entered into 
convetsation yesterday during a prolonged railway 
j^ourney.* H*e said^ “Well, of courjie, the Anglo- 
Saxons were a sort of^ (lerman, werenT» they ? *') 
And, indeed, when later wo came at school to learn 
ttiat there*^werfi Jinglish befon^ 1066, we r(;^lly*dfd 
.regar(i tliese *Vnglo-Saxons a s(.^t of German — not 
a modern, efficient, Prussianisefl (uif inaa, but a pale, 
disorganised, ineftbctual population. They were 
always* being harried by the f)amis ;• tln;y» had not 
really “settled” tin? Danes* war • when^ jjist before 
the battle •of Hastings, Ilarftld* def(?atc*ir •Harold 
Harfager at Stamford liridge. And fapcy that 
most of us regarded tlt(i Ro^tians as Ixii^g inliiytedy* 
more “ English tlian tlvi JJritons, \p. s|fite of 
Cassivellaunus and lioaciicea, who f>eing a^woman did 
not really count. Vor, aftei* all* Ceesar did the sort 
of thing that every English boy imagines hiiTiself 
doing. 

The really tragic mV4d(^it of my ycTungest days 
was a^ Homeric battle whieh 1 fought on a piece of 
waste ground. It wits really Hragic because it ^ad(5 
me ^cquaintfed with th^e fact tha^ even in England, 
fate* was unjust: Ifete was on the side of th« Sig 
battalions. Therp was at my*small ^school 3 L red- 
haired, hard-headed Irish •boy called R — , with a 
freckled nose. We had be^n learning history : wq 
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heard how Julius C§esar had invaded Britain. The 
snow lay on the ground. So that when playtime 
came we divided int6 Kvo sections, the less fortunate 
boys being the Britons. (There was, after all, some- 
thing un-English about these Britons : perhaps that 
is why, though few Englishmen resent bein^* called 
Britisheri by their cousins, across the water, every 
Englishman dislikes being lumped, along with ScotSt 
Irisli, Welsh, and the inhabitants* of the town of 
Berwick-on-Tweed; as British.** For the 'British 
were beaten, the** English never have been.) Now 
k- insisted that I should be Caractacus : I was 
equally determined to be Caesar. . We fought : I was 
beaten — a,hd I 7v:2s Caractacus. So far so good. 
But the' battle continilTed for three whole nvonths. At 
the end of that time T beat R— . It was then my 
turn, to be Ctjesar. liut alas i R — called in to his aid 
his brdcher— his big brother from another school. 

I fought, him on that waste ground. I feel to 
this day thd passionate ’distention of my chest ; and 
to this day, at moments of stress, when, fate has 
played me some evH'^trick, m'y eyes wander round 
upqn the "passionless^ and* inr^imtable surfaces of the 
material world, and I feeV the hot rage that then I 
felt Vo be lurking at thd backs of grim and unfinished 
houses. I stood up, I was V^^ocked down : I stood 
up^Pwas knocked down. I lay *in bed for a w*hole 
week afterwards. It was not because of my injuries, 
but because of my passionate rebellion against fate. 
For I was doomed to remain a Briton, as it seemed, 
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to the end of my days. That at least was thfe 
promise — the dreadful r^th — extracted from me by 
the big brother of R — , an Iri^l^man, a Celt, descen- 
dant, no doubt, of Caractacus ; but one who aspired 
to be^ for the remainder of his days, a Roman. 

I had not fdught fftr so long becaus^ I expected to 
win by mere force: I was not rebellious against fate 
because the boy who slogged into my poor cliest and 
poor jaws*was»sc^ much biggef. iieing luiglish.one 
expecti? to f crht ^against odds. iiut, being English 
too, one expects Providence <o Uiterverie for one. 
Providence, after all, always ought to inteVyene fc< 
the E*nglish. And, gazing rdund uport Ijiat black 
and desolate waste ground, 1 had, I 1<jiow, been 
expecting ^n sorye sort of digi way tliaj* lyght, or ^ 
Blucher, or IVIinej-va, or an* earthquake — one of the 
miraculous aids by wUich IV ovidenct^ ml^nift?sts itscl^f^ 
one of the providential i^sistants that an !|^!nglish- 
man has a right to expect — that somethuig would 
come to the aid of me, an J^ngJishman v^ho had not 
more than a few drops of really linglish blood yi my 
veins. ^ 

Our more protracted \s*udie.^F of historj^ may per- 
haps^ a little have blurred the figures of our mTjntal 
puppet plays. But the principle remained^undigamed 
in its radiant effulgence. The* Jews remained 
Englishmen: was#n^ Jehovdh®/or them? Di^ they 
not smite Egyptians, Assyriafts, Phijistines--*all the 
Gentiles who wjere really French or Germans ? The 
Conqueror remained English*too*-.and' the Nprmans. 
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feut “Ivanhoe’' changed the aspect of the case : we read 
it all together with a fury* of enthusiasm for the 
“ English ” of that be ok. But soijiehow the Normans, 
Front de Boeuf and the rest, were not the Normans. 

I 

The Providence of the Romancer was not on, their 
side : the mysti*rious current, the elixir, the flbid, the 
guiding bght which makes all blows strike home, all 
arrows pierce the casque — ///<^// was on the side of the 
Disinherited Knight and all his followers. Th^ 
were the Englisl\ in spirit. Even Rebecca, was 
linglish. 

" And ,so we went our way through English history. 
If we lojit che Frencn dominions it was because it 
was providentially^ designed. Joan of Arc beat us 
in order . fnfit our k^ngcs might pay more attention to 
domestic matters — and, after all, Joan of Arc, that 
-t-iplendid, shj^ning and onginalr figure, was, in spirit, 
an Englishwoman. And ^e Stuarts, Dutch William, 
and the Hanoverian sovereigns, were they not pre- 
destined to become luiglish r Ft is true that they 
icerO'born in foreign hinds— but ^ that only made the’ 
principle the more sirjg^ilarly demonstrable. Was it 
not, too, providential that- I^rgland lost the North 
American colonies when she did? Was not^.even 
Washington an Englishman r And Lafayette ? I am 
sure that each of us^boys would have answered each 
of these questions with a sparklhng and unanimous 
“Yes!” 

And the influence of such teaching, of such a 
careful, and deeply-penetrating system of thought, 
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upon the opening minds of a generation — or of ho^y 
many generations r — mujjjt have been inestimable and 
far-reaching beyond conceptioij. Personally 1 look at 
the world with different eyes nowadays — but at the 
back* of those eyes the old feeling remains. Still for ^ 
me V^illianf, who landed at Pevonsey in the year ot 
*our Lord 1066, wa.^ the first iMiglijfliman to touch 
British soil since Julius* Caesars day. Anfl still, for 
me, the l^ss Qf the North Agierican colonies is the 
crowning* wiercy. * No doubt, too, for th(^ Vast 
majority of those* who w(ire*at^scRT)ol in in*y days — for 
the great majority of tht3^ Juiglish people -the history 
of these islands presents itself#in that light s*till. To 
what extent the* modern, comparatively* sci(3ijtitic 
breath of thought that has cnjpt bver Ivngyind sinct^ 
the days of Darwin may Jjave modifi(Mi*Tfiese pnj-* 
conceptions, or may have altered tli4J miithods of 
approaching the hnglisli race probleiff as it alTecJts 
the teaching of liistory to ^children, 1 ci»n hafdly tell. 
But the other day, I traVelled along a bra^nch line : in 
my carriage were six membe^rs of a grammar school 
fifteen gbing to pldy a proprietary school in a neigTi- 
bouring town, d'heir frequcjijt refenmee to one oP 
their masters as “Chilucer” — (he was* the father of 
two* l3oys who h^d i^^fritten verses in, the school 
magazine) f-led me to question one or two of* them. 
They were ‘‘doing'^y the Angevin kings for some 
examination. And there wQjre all my old•b^liefs 
brought back t6 me in a |lood. It was not so much 
the fact that a spectacled boy Jn a muddy caji told 
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ipe that the possession of French dominions by the 
kin^s of hmjj^land “exercise(^a deleterious influence" 
upon domestic affairs-^so that it was a jolly good job 
we lost them. 

I asked : \V<.*re not th<‘ first Angevin Icings 

English"' and got tin; answiT that they joHy well 
w(Te. I asked* “ Did tlu'y becjome, mon* or less,* 
luiglish wh(Mi I^'roneh was dot their language any 
lopger r" and I got th(*«answ(‘r : 'J'hey were •jolly well 
luiglish When they came, th(‘V s\ipp()se^^ *arKl they 
were jolly well iMiglis^i when they ^t?arn(xl to speak 
h.nglish. • Anyhow, the I^Veiich they sjioke was an 
luiglish •l^'n^nth, not y. hVench french, fhat was 
wlu'U: you joHy well meant by thi' f'lench of Stratford- 
atte-How.^ 'As for *th<? subject ract.^ — the scientist's 

* ? I • r ■' » « 

’n‘al Angjo-Saxons — the ,peoph* who had been there 
belong the* A!igt?vins, they w<Te Ivnglish too. They 
wr*re .♦ // Engfish. 

A ratlier ^^i^•nt boy, wlio had been cutting his 
initials on t\ie door of thj* caVriag*.', volunteered the 
following sentences for the enlightenment of my 
t?xc<\ssive dulness : — * • 

“ It was likt^thi*;. ou ajicj tjie lady with you were 

in the traid at H . Wtdl T you were third-class 

passepgers ,on this silly lii.(». ,\Ve six got In at 

A Well : now we're all third-class ipassepgers 

tc^gether on the rotteftdiRe, anil ^ wi^sh we could joHy 
well get^ somewhere where they sell ginger-beer.** 
fhe sentence s'eems to pijove that tfie old spirit has 
not died out of the gEng^ish schoolboy people ; and, 
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inasmuch as the people seldom troubles to revise iti^ 
schoolboy judgments 'on^e it has passed adolescences 
it may be taken for^ granted tiiat that spirit nnnains 
to most of th<^ people at the pn*semt day. It seemis to 
me, that sentencts to sum up vt'ry admirably the 
attituc>efof dur population towards iisolf. It is not - 
the whole of Anglo^Saxomlom — a matter of ra('e but 
one, quite sim{)ly, (»f i)1ac<^ — of pLu'o and* of spirit, 
the spirit* boi«g^ ])()rn of tho«envin»nnuMit. Wo .yo 
not ^enton^?: we are not Latins; we are nof ( 'elfs or 
Anglo-Saxons in tlie sense ot bei^ig desefnidants of 
Jutes or Angles. Wr are all passi‘nvff*rs •tog«*lher, 
carving or not carving our inilkils on iIukIooTs of Our 
carriage, and we ali vagm^ly hope as a n.ition to iolly 
well get ^omew^ieTe. How we ^ lor)k •a>,our line, 
whoth(?r wf^ style it a rott^ui line* or a *^>od *ine,* 
depends very mucli uj)on *,1. • immedi.Me state ol our 
national s(?lf-('« nsriousness. Hut, in a *^im way ^ 

we do lujpti that we shall jolly well gt‘t soihewhert; 
where they sell gi4iger-l)e«*r. ^ • 

lam inclined to doubt that tin; iMiglislnnan — whether • 

0 , •.* ®.* 

we considfjr him nationally c>r in that sr>rt of eomposit^j 

photograph that for us, ^s thettypiral jndividual to*^ 
doubt that the Englishman, as far as these matters 
are cffncerited, ev«;r.gel'f fnuf'h beyemd the*sehf>oJboy’s 
point, of viftw. 1 have used aln*ady the wonl tTiuhro-^ 
pinnorphic in rega?vf to thr i^’nglish man’s attitude; 
towards the brute f:n.*ation ; I am inclined to rejjeat it 
in regard to hjs way f)f looking at Mher races. He 
regards himself as the one jK-opnr man, but, possessed 
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(*fa senso of modesty, he cannot rule all the otherVaces 
out of the human categ-ory^ An ordinary foreigner 
is, of coursr?, hardly ajnan; but as soon as a people 
does something fme,^ the hnglisTiman is inclined to 
* hold out to it the hand of kins^iip. 1 am surli, for 
instance*, that the English of theiiniddlo niT>e<.eenth 
cmitury regarded (raribiildi as aa Englishman, 

At the •risk of Ixnng thoftght paradoxical, I will 
vejitun* to say tliat this attitude of tfui ]{\iglishman 
is nbt only philosophically true, !)ut is «v'dn Jiistori- 
(\'illy corn*(*t, for iiT th^? casi* of a ])A:>j)le so inix(*d in 
its origin*; as*is tin? rac(* inhabiting the most fertile, 
the mos\: oi^ulent, and th(? most ph*asant parts of 
thes 4 * island^ — in the case of a people d(\scended from 
Romans, ^fromi E>rftons, from Angdo- Saxons, from 
'Danes, froifi Xormans, fjom Poitevins, from Scotch, 
from I lugneiuits, from Iris]i, from ( iaels, from modern 
fitu'miins, anfl*from Jews, a people so mixed that there 
is in it Ifardl^ta man who can point t'o seven genera- 
tions of piin^^ luiglislj hlooil, h is abnost absurd to use 
the almost obsolesi'ent word “ race.” riiesi* fellows are • 
art ourselves to sucli an extent tllat iif almbst every 
English tamily, by sonfi.* tricjc^of atavism, one son will < 
be tlark, bfoatl-headial, and .^niall, another blonde, 
and huge ip all his inembei'si; oye daugl.ter \\*ilT[ be 
small Vnd dark, with ruddy glints in h(.*r*hair when 
tin* sun shines, with^taking •‘V./aj’s,” and another 
indeed'a daughter of tUe gods, tall and divinely fair. 
I'here is pos^^ibA a west pf i.ondon population of 
thesti giants, but tli^^re -is also an east of London 
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population — us at Iijast say so for the sake 
argument, in order icf frj^m^^ sonu* sort of theory with 
which we may agn‘<‘ (»r from ^vliich \\r may differ ; 
there is an east of L(»nd<>n population whi('li is small, 
dark*^ vigorous and gf‘ntle. In the natural course 
ofthidgs tilts easltTn po])ulation will rise in the scale, 
will cross I.ondon, besiege the palaces, will sit in 
the chairs and will aliaiif to the very lranu*s of mind of 
these traixiuik giants. \Vc c^mnot lunvadays savgof 
what rac( *afe^rilhef tin* giants or the small (Kirk men, 
still less will lh(‘ so('iol<»gisf iTm futurt* be able to 
pronounce upon tie* (irigins ot that miVed dominant 
race that shall be. file I’ngUshman is 4 lien^uttering 
a philoso])hi(’al tnfisnu a historical platitude, u Inyi lie 
says his “ ^\11 th(‘se f^■llows an^ oiirsel vr.** ; t^and he is 
utt(!ring oth(*r jilatitudes aiyl truisms wlM*n In* says'* 
that Joshua tin * son (d ^J\un, or (liiriUildi, wen* 
iinglishiiKUi. i or w hat Jie means, int>re pp*« isi^y 
stated, is tliat (arcumstances, eiu ironmt-nt, the hand 
of d<*stiny if you will, liav(r^ given liim a Mian- cjf the 
spirit of those ap])arently unrelated and irrer om ila}>le 
peoples/^ if tliere be no^Anglo-Saxon race, tlienr 
is in tlv* population o\' tji^-se istand:^ a < ertain spirit, a’ 
spirit of human fallibi>ity, of f>f)tiinism, oV liurnanity, 
of seTf- de^(?ption, .a s^^A-it f>f a thousanrl linern;ssi*s, 
of a jthousAnd eni^rgies, of some* nH'annessfrs,»;ind rjf 
many wrong-heaijeo. — a sj^irit which I am very 
willing to call English, but which I am moi*e \han 
loth to stylf* Anglo-Saxon, • 

So many things have gone t<4 thc*sc* makings* the* 
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fertility of the land, the pleasantness of the clAiiate, 
tht^ richness of its minera|s, the spirit of security 
yivcm to it by its encircling seas. For invaders of 
England have seemed to see in the land not only 
communities that they may sack, but a stronghbld in 
which they may maintain tlurniselYCs, their goo^s, and 
their sovereigitties. And this dream of theirs seems', 
indtied, Well warranted, sinte the Norman invaders 
held England but lost^ Normandy, the jVngevins held 
Englanti but lost Anjou, and e^en the#' Hanoverian 
(iiitdphs hold luigfAiuJ still whilst 'Hanover has been 
wrestcxl JVom their house by a formidabh.* and pre- 
fatory But it sgems to me that almost more its 

position 'tlyin its desinibility has made JCngland 
what it is.» if in tl!e eyiis of the Englishman J^ngland 
be a hoihc?; in the oycs of tin? whole w'orld England is 
almost nv)rc^ a goodly ^nn, a harbounige upon a 
'wiistward rcfi'id. Just as jrou will find upon one of 
the sh(/r(\s from which birds of pci!?sage take their 
flight advanced islets^ rocks, 6r shingle-banks, where 
for the moment swallows and finches will rest in * 
their* thousands, so you may see England a little 
island lying off' .the •inainja^id. And upon it the • 
hord|}s of l^urbpean mankind liave rested during their 
secular lligjits westward iiity^eargh of thi Islahfs of 
the Biest. If they havt/ succeeded only in founding 
X “ race ” more mingled, mort^/ungraspable, a Jace 
;hat i's a sort of plupi^rfect English race, a race to 
vhom no doubt the future belongs ; if, iVistead of finding 
i classical ideal, the^: have only founded a very modern 
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and very inscrutable problem, that fact must be rcr 
garded rather as a Cvomment upon th(^ pron<mess of 
humanity to fall short of its ide.n.ls than as a refutation 
of the convenient image that l?ngland is ii road, a 
means to an end, not an end in ilst'lf. 

Fort U is, I thyik, a fact that i‘vt*n the most 
hardened Anglo-niorphist, the Juiglish sclioolboy 
with the very largc\st rat'e appetitt*, will not dan^ to 
regard the^Anyf^ican ptjophi as in any sens(j hlnglish. 
The gniaf nr)rthern* half-contiiKMit cannot, (*ven Hy a 
vast figure ot speech, be rdganled as a niorstd too 
large to chew. It is simply a spherr^ .so gniat that 
the most distended jaw ( annot begin to bite ujx)!! it. 
Whatever we may think that Napohion , Buonaparte 
ought to have ]}een, w(i do not tVen coIr:rp(^nc(^ to 
imagine that (bjin.Tal (irant was an ICngrtshman. 
Perhaps wStone waif Jackson may have' been. 

The American in Ins turn wc*ll n.‘turhs that ::om- 
pliment. There Ms no American Historic 'flujory to 
make the Duke of Wellington appea. to be‘ a 
•^‘Yankee.” I doubt whether, much though American 
histories L-^dauvl hin\ (iovernor Spottiswcjode can be 
regarded as an American. Fof,‘ upon the whole, the? 
spirit of the American i'istoric Tlujory is as r‘xcli'siv(* 
as is? that brecithed in b ur island schoo1;s. But a 
certain parallel betwetm thes’e theories is obsfir/abh;. 
Thus*, on the east of‘'‘bu Anglo-Seixon ocean history 
begins suddenly at* 1066 : on the west it begins with 
the shots fired at" Bunker's Hill. On the east, before 
:he dawn there was a rfight in which there moved pale 
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An^lo-Scixons : on the west there was a crepui?culai 
p(;nod in which there lived the oolonists. And just as 
bt^forti th<j Ani^lo-SaN^ons there had been th(j Romans 
who were nxdly Enj^lish, so before the colonial days 
th(jre had been a truly American race — the Pilgrim 
Ivitluirs. Hut tliere, upon the ^vhoh^, .the , j/arallel 
c(*ases. * • 

lM)r thTi hmglish, having distinguished history of 
their own, find it most^agnMiable, to n^gard^he history 
of the Ui»iit(Hl States i»s a thing practically iif:>n-t)xistent. 
'rh(‘ hhigli^hman \^fil Jelf you that lf(j ntiver realty had 
jnuch ti\ d(i •with “ America ” ; the Americtin, on the 
otluir hftndji.vill tell y^m that he floggtid the English- 
maji. * * • 

(Jn th(^Au(* hand, the United States htive a singular 
kinship^JWith l^higland ^of the Spirit. Its peacefu’ 
invad(Ts,#cotving in their millions’ to s(?ek castles in 
Spai#i, becofhe almost more vfolently American than 
naturaMsed #l^nglish Ix'cdme iMiglish ; but, on the 
other hamt, they do ^not seetn to^ acquire, once they 
an' fused into the body of the pt^ople, the English 
faculty of coiisidering theidsc'lv't-; on#^ y^kh foreign 
nations. Upon .tin? Vfiole, ^the Americ£in is insular, 
“ alj throfigli ” : the luiglisjaman is insular only in 
regard to^his clothes, his (4^cables, and ^is furrfiture. 
'riii'ri is, of course, an exctdlent reason ifor this : the 
h-nglish people is vTry.well that it is, along its 

own lines, as nearly, perfect as a people can be ; I 
mean that it breeds true^o type. Thus there Is, in 
a corner of Kent ^and* Sussex, a certain stretch of 
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mars\i-land. Here all the sheep are Kent sheep 
good, heavy, serviceable, jiot very fine* bred animals. 
Now, if you introduce upon this stretch of territory 
sheep of other breetls — Southdflwns, Wensleydales, 
Blackfaces, or what you will — you may b(> certain that, 
as the? year>i go on^in a few generations the j^rogeny 
of these sheej) will so assimilate? tluifiiselvt‘s to the 
Kent sheep, that th<fy wiW b(?coni(? K(‘nt sIum p. Ihus 
the problem l^t^ore the K<‘nt^and Suss(?x bn'eder is 
not to k<^ep, his Tlorks pun?, but nith(?r to aUtmij/t to 
modify them by tlTe introduction )reign J)lood. 

Speaking psycliologically, tfiat f)robk;m biifon? 
the Knglisli people. It (loes not lUied,, in its bwn' 
view, to trouble its head to kee[) tin? raee^pftre. The 
climate, the tradition, the school, tvill dtx fj^at. J'he 
'Children of any Wallachian wilfberonu; as i bi^lish as 
the children of awy J/mcol.ishin; farnK;^, sp that, at 
times, an uneasy \\a\e passes across*«the Ei^gdisb' 
people. A few yciars ago, for instancy, th«# whole 
country was cryinjT out ^or tin? ITussianisi^ticiii of our 
schools, our armies, our laboratori(?s, l5f»cause “we 
are a nation 5f arr.'^teuirs.*’ Jiut the probh?m lfl?forti 
the United States, th(j problem^)resc*nt always in the 
consciousness of the American natiorf, ms i)reci^sely 
that* of pror^ucing a puiV^typc*. Without any secular 
traditions, ivithout any homogeneity of clim;^e, of 
soi]^or of occupation ,^the Aineriffan has not yet been ^ 
ablfe to strike any ftational aver^fge. Upon the? wh%>le, 
the Tinglishmai? of to-day is very njuch akiiT to the 
Englishman oT early Victorian days ; but the 
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American, Consule Roosevelt, is almost a different 
animal from the American who souji^ht, say, to 
impeach President Johnson ; and certainly the 
American of to-day is unrecog-nisable as a descendant 
of those who were caricatured by Charles DickerK^. 

We seem to arrive here at two contradictory^facts. 
It would appear that, on the one hand, the island 
upon the west of i^^urope exrstcd solely as a half-way 
house towards the western continent. "Yet, in face of 
this^ it breeds, this isUind, a population whose sons 
come singularly tVue id type. But, contradictory 
as these- facts may seem, it will appear, as soon 
as ihey^ are* examined closely, that they are facts 
belonging to two different planes of thought — that, 
as it were, to say" thiit the ball is round does not 
"^contradict the statement that the ball is white. And 
these seeming contradictions may be drawn in a 
hundred difhSient £ind startling ways. Thus nowhere 
in the \Vorld, so much as in hingland, do you find the 
spirit of th ® home of ancient peace ; nowhere in the 
occidental world will you find turf that so invites you 
to lie down and muse, sufishit^j so m^^llow and 
innocuous, shade so 'Weep, or rooks so tranquil in 
their voiced. You will find nowhere a vitse-en-scene 
so suggestive of the ancient^Wd the enduring d's in 
an lirglish rose-garden, 'walled in and stone pathed, 
if it be not in an English cathedral close. Yet these 
very ‘permanent manifestations of restfulness were 
founded by the ‘^restless units of Eurc7pean races, ’and 
these English rose-gardens and cathedral closes breed 
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a raice whose mission is, after all, to be the eteriiAl 
frontiersmen of the wbrhi. 

Those paradoxes reconcile tiumiselves immediately 
at the touch of one simile or anothcir. We may, that 
is tA say, reconcile; ours(;lv(;s to the; dictum of the 
Chinese C(fmmissi^)n that lately visited our shores : 
"they stated that we had j^rown too slumbrous, too 
slow, too conservative;,* te) be safe;ly imital(;d by •a 
renascent ^Ork;ntal Kmpire. Wiut, if we put it ^that 
these i«os^3-^ard(;ns and cathe;(h;al close ;s are;, as it 
were, the man i( testations of dthe; ^pI(;asaAtnt;ss and 
fulness that atte;nd tht; dig'estion f)f n ve;ry*sufticie;nj: 
meal, those dark place's be;cmne plain! ^\ssun;dly, 
the various individuals who took^these ^•Teat dinners 
had huge ^appetkes — and, ecyaally assilrndly, those 
'huge appetite;s will nMiiain fo their (h;scen(kints once 
the phase of digdstica is < 4 V(;i. Hie l^ngOsh nation^ 
that is to sa;% cannot hdyo been made up of ?lll tfie 
bad eggs'' ot Europe since; the dark* ages without 
retaining the ba4l-(;gg tepdervey in a ^aogree more 
marked than is observable in any continental r^tioj;!. 

For, ph!’osophica-My regarded, that is one of the^ 
two great lessons of, Engli.'ih Itistory. Like the« 
Romans, the English ,ire not a race: tfiey arJ the 
pop*ufetion. •descended ft^im the rogues of a San^cjtuary 
— of a Sarfctuary that arose not so much because it^ 
holy, as because^ it was .‘^fe or because jt was 
conquerable. All through the ages it has attracted 
precisely the jrestless, th^ adventuifeus, or the out- 
cast. The outcast were praciseiy those who dir> not 
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gtit on well with their folk at home ; the adventu'^’ous 
were those who were not Sc^tisfied with the chances 
offered to them at homer the restless were the men who 
could never settle down. The descendants of these 
last have, perhaps many of them, passed already 
further west. They may be the eternally unquiet 
gold-diggers of South America, the beach-combers 
of the South Seas, the hoboes of the United States, 
the Jameson raiders, or*^the mere casualc of our work- 
houses. *J^ut the children of the adventurous and the 

ti t . * 

outcast ren'iain wi,th : they are you, I, and our 
friends — young Carruthers, the parson’s son, who was 
no good at home and died, shot through the head, 
at Krugersdorp ; or our other friend, Murray, who 
suddenly whrew up his good post of landpsteward to 
go out, heaven knows why ! to Argentina. He will,* 
jthey say n6w, die dictator o^the whole South American 
Pacific railway system. 

If we go iiiipressionistically through the history of 
South Britain, we see how true, impressionistically 
speaking still, is this particular view. We might 
almost stretch the theory further, and' say that 
England is the direct product of successive periods 
of unrest in the continental peoples. For want of a 
bette*- terminology we may Adopt the language of 
the Race Theorist, and say that we know ^practically 
nothing of the aborij^na! inhabitants of Britain. -We 
cannot . nowadays trace in England any type coiVe- 
sponding to the‘ Digger Indians of >forth America — 
corresponding to those * unfortunate cave-dwelling, 
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muji-eating beings who are said to have been driven 
into their holes and fi-stnesses by the triumphant 
Iroquois or their rival races. ^^Interested observers — 
observers, that is, who are interested in race 
thebries — will, however, tell you that in various parts 
of England, niost^notably in Wiltshire around Stone- 
henge, they find, a dark-haired, dark-eyelashed, 
mysterious, romantic child, who, in their vnnv, repre- 
sents the pew* outcropping ofAyever extinct, aboriginal 
race. •iV(Av,^they say, that ats^^last the Erfglisl* race 
has become an admixture, (iom*)arativt‘ly stable, of 
the continentals, the; aboriginal, non-cbntiiTental race 
is about to assert its perrnaMencfi ; it Vill ^L^racfually 
increase by forctj ot atavism untjl it h»vc‘ swaHow(xl 
up cill us ^descendants of blonde^ n?d, daidc j)r tawny 
peoples. But that is still ycjry much stuff, of dreanVs 
and visions ; even yc*t cannot say what visaged 
children of .nen nuide ij^e gn;at ».‘sca*rj)ment.'^on fhe; 
side of Whitesh«M‘t Hill. We caimot .?ay what 
manner of men*w<?rd our al^origines \*lhom, by so 
many relays,^ we have displaced. 

Even the original displacyrs^ (iauls, (ratils, (roidels, 
Celts, or what you will,i^e legendary to us ; we knovd 
neither whence they rame, nor whither* really they 
wenched. In a vague ^ira,y we know tlu^ a hqrde of 
barbarian*?, dominated more or less by a mytlf styled 
‘‘•prennus," issuedri«r»umerabh^, wild, and desolating, 
from the gloomy forests of •Central Europe.* T hey 
sacked, doubtless, Rome;; they paifsed perhaps into 
Spain; it is said, that they# overran Hellas* and 
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despoiled the temple of the Pythic oracle. T/hey 
found a home, permanent enc'ugh, in the very eaSt of 
the mainland, and otjik^r homes, permanent enough, 
in the western parts of our islands. Hut across 
luigland they were fated to go, if with delating 
footsteps. The^V found, in fact, no home, biit an 
hotel ; and though we cannot any more tell what 
particular kind of unrest it * was that drove them 
for/h from their hiding-place, we may bft very certain 
that it wAs some kiiyo of psycholdgicaj Or material 
}>n!ssure that force/l oiht from the C entral l^uropean 
forests these, *th(' adventurous, the outc«asl, or the 
n\stless of aVi imuKMi'.t* p(‘Of)h^ It was, again, a 
national unrest that sent hither the first Ca\sar and 
his troops.- ‘I'lny in tlieir day w(‘n*,th(‘ tr,oubh?some 
populations of a Konn^ that was in a state of fer- 
numt, con.’Ctitu'wional and ()sychological. It is well 
, n<H tii* driv'i? a tlieory lov far, so that we may 
refrain from traking tlu^ view that the governors that 
Ronui sent *lo Hritain.diirjng the st.uble Imperial era 
' wj*re pien of unrest whom the Emperors wished to 
send to the imuIs of the e;,>rth. Indeed, we might well 
.draw a contrary moral froniu the story of the Roman 
occupancy of these islands,, for it was perhaps 
p^Hd^^tOy because the Romans \.'ho h^ld HVitain 
were Aiore or less conscripted soldiers- that the 
Roman period of dofpi nance It'ft sp little trace up^^n 
the English peoples. Put it remains a fact, obseiV- 
able enough to-day, that a colony administered by 
men® who are sent, chas* verj^ little chance of per- 
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marence in comparison with oik^ founchni by nu#n 
whci choose to go. In ^liat fact wt‘ may i)t^rhaps s(‘e 
the secret of the British lun 3 ^ire : it is certainly the 
secret of “ Knj^-land.” 

T*lie Anjjles, in turn, wen^ men of unrest and of 
adve*nt\ire the J>anes, who harritul tluMn, were rven 
so, and the Xorthiiu?n, wlio linally coiuiuercd them, 
were the offscouriiij^s/ the advt‘nturous ovT‘riU'*n ,of^ 
those v(?ry Si?:andinavians wkos(' unrest had [)t*f)|)Jed 
the noftri(?fn i)arts*ol f ranc*'. Vnd, roui;hIy*S(MMRin.v;', 
we may say as miK li ol tin* A^ij^t'vnns, and tlu^ Stuarts 
with tlnnr liordes ot Scots. It is, ofcilurs** less triu^ 
of tin.' l)ut('h that cann.* witl»* William •! 1 1. •or o1 lln^ 
Hanoverian kin,t;s. ^ • • 

Tln^ tid«' of arin*Hl invasion did aeiually.stoi) with 
tile /vii|L(evins, and by tly.' time ol Sh^^ki'speare, 
En^^land inijulit well, t<i ipo*^ti( imat,niialif)n, pn'sent 
the I'lj^fX'ai « nc<* »jt an ^islainl whosrT foot •.j)imis 
back tin* ocean’s rolling* tid<* that *'f>(i^>s frbm oilier 
lands In.'r islande*rs. * At th^it dat*j ITii^dand had 
very victorioiysly ])ass(Ml through a }jha*s** of ahirums 
and excursions ; she* migljt well Ixjast of being- 
throned inviolable in {]^t we*>gi ; sh<^ had surviv<*d all^ 
the projects for invasion of the' reign of i*Jenry VIII., 
projctiCts founded ^n aU^ l\uropci during ly'ty years, to 
culntinate !n the crowning (n.*h;atof the Armad*. Jiut 
tfe;*t very period of thv i^li/ali^Jtfftins was in its**If a tinn.* 
ol Continental unrest that biought to English* sdores 
a new tide of* invasion it brought to us all those* 
bad eggs who, begpfning with. the Anabaptists.from 
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Munster — the city from which my friend, the Profesor 
of Literature, surveyed oui%. race — culminated (vith 
the Huguenots, wh(^% have meant so much for 
Jtingland. 

England, indeed, that seemed so stable a ne^c to 
the past of the race, was already beginning to assume 
more definitely the iispect of a hospice on the long 
nvad to a western Atalantis/ And it is significant 
that, a few years afte^ the writing of thti phrase 
“ coops from other ^ands h(‘r islanders,^' 'England 
herself, approaching anperiod of unrest, exported to 
the othei* shores of the Serf of the British Empire, 
her first ^ship^oads of M bad eggs/* For it was not a 
g<3n(A-ation before the Pilgrim Fathers set sail. 

From .that time opwards England fissum/^d more or 
less definitely her character of a road to the ultimate 
;Lvest. Thils, iu any history of the United States, we 
niiiy rTjad that such and suefi a State was founded by 
the restless people of France, who, having tried 
Flanders foV a home, .triecj England, and finding no 
hpme^in England, sailed westward. 
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CHAPTKR III. 


riij* 1*01. 

« 

I .M my two pn’vious cluipicr'* I l^ivr drawn attcn- 
tioti to two (a('ts — or.'Ict iin- pul it inorc *‘x;u;tly, 
t'.i two as()(‘('is tliat m()''l» havi- slriK'^'mc in 
tlx; ( orpuratf mamfi;station.s of tin- liisft)rv “I ^Ix* 
porndation <<1 l-jii^laixl. Ix t px- jm)w a*di1».^ tliird^ 
.strand to the plait of t)''’./<ri»'s that I olf< s to (my 
reader, lii my liiM diapidr I put tlx^ prtiposition 
that the child valix- of ivJLdaixl to tlx* world* was 
that it had shown tlx- nations liow mankirtd, coin posed 
as it is of differiiiif* indi vidujditiys, mij,du^ with a sort 
bf rule-of-thum'i a;,^reoald<‘iX‘ss, live toyeiher in i^reaj 
congeries. And this inde^jd ~ if one may lx; 
pardoned for drawing ui<*rals from* one’s own pro- 
jection.s — is the moral that I sli(»uld draw from my 
previofls book, the lirst this serii;s. In ;jiy .sei^uxl 
chapter 1 have att'^pted to make jdain a viJ^v of 
England as a resting^jJace (ff ll\imanity in its road 
west^vard. And tliis, ind(;ed, if t am allowed ty'driw 
a further moral from a further projeiAion, is the one 
that I .should draw,^om the .’♦‘.•jiond work of >his 
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•series. For in that, if any generalisation stands 
out for me, it is: that th(^ English field- laboi^rer is 
throwing down his t(jpls and abandoning his master s 
acres. What has fiitherto been regarded as the 
staple of the population, the stable units of all 
peoples, appears to me to be reverting once more to 
the order of restless people.* This, of course, is do 
j/^ery iie\v cry, nor is it a very modern phenomenon, 
^t was to be observif^, for instance,, in the time of 
HSnry VIII„ just biftbre the dise?stablishment of the 
monasteries. Su^h £^di?iplacement of the pop'iilation 
has alvtays*been attende<J[* by great changes in the 
ps*ychcdogy*of the people; but for the moment it is 
not convergent to enter minutely into the question of 
whethei;,tbe change in the psychology ^is caused by 
*the movement of fhe population. Nor,’ tor the 
momentf is ij: my purpose to atte,mpt to settle, even 
^n my own triew, whether Jthis change in the basis of 
popuhftion k for good or for evil in ihe future of the 
people. The general opinion is^ that it makes for 
what is called degeneration ; but behoves every 
*thinlking mati to question \he general opinion. In 
my book upon ^ T(?wn I^have pointed out that the# 

oae problem* before the people is the evolution of a 

• 

• Jewish .'•gain, and very empha/iCally,^o draw^^attentiin to the 
fact l?lat these pages embody only my personal views, founded upon 
facts that have come under.my pe^sjn;^i acquaintanceship. ,This 
faget »f the rural crainpii;^-, this phenomen»>n of depopulation of the 
country districts was, for mstance, denied iff /o/o by a writer in 
the “ Academy,” who cited against me the fagt that Major Poore’s 
small holdings at Winteia?low*were attf'c^cting many settlers. 
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healthy town type. In the second book of this series 
I havie laid stress upon •the fact that the other 
problem of the people is tbij retaining*, or the 
attracting, of a suflicient population upon the land. 
But ill this thorny and difficult question it is as easy 
to find^cdnsolation a.s to grow depresserj. It depcmds 
largely upon one’s . temperamental or temporary 
obsessions. . 

To the maji \trhqse ideal is a (fi*nse rural population 
the gradual s^iif^ing of countrj^mei) to towns, ana thence 
to other lands, is a r^ice nightmare* Population, he 
will say, tends invariably to decrease in* the towns: 
philoprogenitiven(*ss decays in* the cities. , *Nev(;r- 
theless he may find* comfort in the^ thougfit that th (3 
present typ (4 of £4 city life is^not, neces?jatfly pc'r-^ 
manent. ^ A townsman r. ly very conceivably bo 
evolved ready to iitcrejise amd multiply.* 1 Ivas in a 
country inn thepther day and a commercial tnivldler 
came in to lunch, lie was so worriecF witli these 
questions (he “trowelled in” a. kind of lace that is 
used principall) for decorating infants’, clothes) tjhat, 
finding me disinclined to talk, he must needs utter 
his terrors to the waites, who *itood fi^lgeting with 
the dish-cover in his hand. Said the cbmmercral 
traveller : 

** Have yon read v^hat Roosevelt says ? ” 

'Ehe waiter said : No, sir,”* 

“Well, what I say is this” (the traveller punctuated 
his words with , heaps of cabbage;: “what we want 
is alliance with Am^iiica. Whcut'p the good of the 
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cnrdiale ? Wo haven’t any use for learning the 

ways of Frenchmen whose*birth-rato is declining.” 

'I'he waiter uttere^l “No, sir,*' shuffled his feet in 

his pumps, and, pretending to ht?ar a call from the 

bar, whiskfMl from the door. 

“Here am unmarried,” the, traveller fixed mp. 

“Now wliyr” And, lifter a pause in which I said 

«j:\ytiTing, he continued: “ Jiecause ^ the birth-rate’s 

h:)w ! 1 low can T afff>rd a wife ? ” 

# * * 

1 sug^HLsted that, hi that way, he^ top cfmtr1l\iited to 

lowi^r the birth-n^te. 

“ I'here you have it,” ht> said. “Now the interest 
tlTat I fepn'TS(uit (Mn[)h)ys some of tlie host men in the 
country. Vou’d Ije astonished if you knew the brain 
that t^i«pe'is in jLho^fine white lynen trade. Well, 
///ry can’t afford to manjy (dther. So there you have 
the straight ti]). 'I'he bust mc^n crai’t afford to marry 
liecifase tho**birth- rate’s lo^^v, and the^ birth-rate’s low 
Ix'causl^ th(f b<\st men can’t afford to marry, and so 
old luigland’s going.to rpck and ruin ! ” He went on 
^to r^wile Malthus. 

Hut, without goin^ to the full length of the com- 
mercial travelh'r, we<i may# for the sake of argument, 
stU it dowh that some sort of depopulation is taking 
pla^'e, alt^l that this dep(^ulation is>bad ffor the 
Fng^ish people. Let me, against this picture of 
gloom, hasten to set dwwn a ^c^^^unte rbalancincr theory 
of a*more cheerful kind. 

I lately tried* to have m^ide for m}' private guidance 
composite likenesse^i of*the lecic^ing* spirits of several 
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English centuries. The attempt faih'rt because of the’ 
great ^difficulty I had in handing assimilable portraits 
of the ages that had preceded the^ era of photography. 
But what I wished to prove to my private satisfaction 
was this : 

It mfey be*grant(‘d for the sake of argument, that 
the psychology of thp civilised world ('lianges — that 
the dominant types of the world aIt(T with chang^eg. 
if mysterious, <flternatif)ns in tV.e economic or sociaJ 
conditiprrs o£ the races. I hav<^ l^ad it put to hi(? tliat 
the modern world l)«*gan with1:hM discovi>ry of methods 
of working rm^tal in great quantities — tlnd, in fact, the 
machine has njscucd us Irom the dark ages. M liat^'s 
a view like anotlu^r.* If for the mopumt ado[)t*it, 
it will then l^c'coinp obvious that tlu^ nati(/n-that will 
best survVe the struggle f',i exist(;nce is tlu' nation 
that shall contain larg<‘^t numlxT o^ individuals 
fitted to administer, to mloiufacture and to develoj/ 
machines— that that nation will eventu.'dly (,‘ontrol, 
for the time beung, the resource.'^ of the world. My 
Own personal vl.:w — which is no doubt as^’idiosyncra- 
tic as that r)f my friend who favoured me with his 
view of a machiheage* — or tnyowp personal [)r(den?ncf^ 
has led me to sen; that thr. mcKlern world b'\gan with 
the cfisaovery of the balance of j)ow»jr as an inter- 
nationOil factor. Others, again, will say that-"th(i 
modern world is the product of tire printing press, or 
of the fore-and-al*t* rig in ship^*' — a vcTy powerful 
factor. And yet Another view will h^ve it that the* 
real modern worl<5i bt^gan only with the evolution of 
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the theory of the survival of the fittest, or with the 
discovery of the commercial value of by-proijucts. 
All these things arja merely convenient systems of 
thought by which a man may arrange in his mind his 
mental image of the mundane cosmogony — on they 
may be systeijis of thought by which ke is Able to 
claim for his particular calling, c,raft or art, the status 
of \1ie really important factor in life. Whether we 
style our present ag»3, or any previous age, the 
Machin&, the Balance of Power,* the Scho®r^er, the 
liy-product or th(jVrQss*Ago is immaterial enough — 
the fact arisfng out of this mist of conflicting ideals is 
that in* J.he history of the world as among man there 
ha^e alwaj^i been .psychological ages. 

It r^mfiins then, one other platitude, w]jich I hasten 
to repeat, that in any .given age the nati'^li having 
the largest nramber of individuals juost fitted to deal 
Vitlf' the peculiar circurr^stances of that age — that 
nation^will be the one on the top of the market. In 
an Ice Age, in fact, V-stluimaux will have an immense 

§ 9 

.^idv^ntage. There is one profound truth that the 
English people has ahyays taken for granted — along 
with that other trutli, that Providence is upon our side. 
Iv periods of trial and national stress we have always 
thu comiiirtable conviction# that somqjiow we ’shall 
muxtdle through. And somehow^ we do, in a way that 
almost invariably \Vorks for^Qur m/iterial advanf^ige. 
If, in, fact, an Ice Age did supefvene, we might be 
pretty certain that the Esquimaux \-'buld have a great 
immediate advantage. England \\:6uld be horribly 
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discomposed; cill sorts of repuUitions would be hopo-‘ 
lessly marred. Put soiflehow, one man, coming’ 
probal)ly from the yciry bottoaj of our particular 
basket, would arise among us ; would teach us how 
to set«£i glass roof all over England — how to turn the 
land iAto a -vast hothouse. Incidcniydly, too, h(^ 
would probably give us the chance of roofing in, say, 
half Sweden or tlui whol^i of Africa, so that eitht.r 
as investors oi» as a nation, \v«.; should ])roiit ver)^ 
materially. •Wherever, in short, ihe sun did •set, its 
last rays would shinti upon a ro^l ol^glass, that upon 
the map could be coinh^tably colounijl witli^ red 
amidst the white of those polar nights, engul^ihg the 
other nations. We^iinight have bf‘gun p r At ty badly ; 
we should b(; certain b) ei u more jLhan rn(Al(?j^at(dy 
well. ^ . 

This, of cours(?, ij^ a fanci&d jirojection^bift it does 
figure a national cliaractejjistic. It means thaf wa* 
believe that somewhere in the back of oiAr jicjople, in 
the great middlcj cjass, In the cvistocracy, or in th(3 
S’ubmerged tenth, tln^rcj an; to be found men — the ^^ne, 
man — fitted to deiil with any eynergency. And, if we 
•consider our history and composition as a people;, 
we may find comforting assurance that this t^iew is rjt 
least reasonab^ to be justsfied. ^ ^ * 

We begin -our caiyipaigns, military, economic^or 
moral, always rather bgx^ly. Thff other nation, our 
adversary, is almo‘: ‘:*in variably i#i^ stronger positiorf. 
The age will be eit her a Trench, a German, a Spanish 
or a Portuguese ; and the i>ther nation beir>g 
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truer to type will, in the immediate present, be able 
to overwhelm us. We s^all have to go through a 
number of domestir revolutions before we shall be 
fitted even to begin to face the problem, whatever it 
may be. We are, for reasons to which I will refer 
later, the nation of vested interests and of estcCblished 
reputations, so that before we can really get to work 
we have to shake off always an immense number of 
ancient generals, admirals, agriculturists or textile 
manufacturers who-> have grown into a rut.* But f/ie 
man among us, seekig^ his opportunity, hearing his 
call, will eventually burst through, and, being quick 
to follbw a lead, wc shall acclaim him, learn from 
hi*im, reward him. and then let him and his tradition 
become ’an incubus on us in face of some rising age 
in which, for a time, §ome new nation take the 
lead. 

Ill order to escape the charge of glorifying a 
people to which, at least partially, I belong, let me 
hasten to say that we should do all this precisely 
because of the men that that nation will have given us. 
If eventually — and no doubt we shall — we beat the 
Germans in the gr^at wan of by-products, it will pro- 
hably be because of the German strain that is in us 
already: if eventually we did beat the Flemings at 
w(5ol-weaving, it was because. Philippa of ^lainault 
introduced into Fngland , many large colonisis of 
Flemish weavers ;'vf eventually 5 we took the finer 
textile trades* from the French it tvas because France 
iient us the Huguenots. 
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In the larger matter of political manoeuvres it has 
always seemed to mo th&t this characteristic was 
particularly observable. EngUwjd's greatness as an 
international factor in Europe began incidentally 
with -the birth of the modern world.* And, for 
me, as#I*havie said, the modern world jivas born with 
tfie discovery of the* political theory of the balance of 
the Powers in Jiurope. .That this discovery was In 
any particular* sense modern, I am not inclined tp 
assert. Julwis Caesar, for instance^ as a boy ridded the 
Eastefn Mediterranean of pfrafces Itjy skilfully taking 
advantage of the fact that he was an i^olatod^ third 
party in a naval warfare between freebooter^.* Ancl, 
no doubt, that very able and very wonderful nfan. 
King John of England, used and f(;lt the efR^c^s of a 
nice adjustment of international forces. But, upon 
the whole — ^^speakin^* impressionistically-^we^may say 
that the mediaeval history pf Western Europe tTefore 
the fifteenth century, and the history oR England in 
particular during that period, leaves upon the mind 
the impression of being a matter, or a long serie^^ o^ 
matters, decided by sword blows. J3efore that date, 

* Let me here very particularly impress upon thoi reader that 
these ^remarks are intended as a purely personal view. They are 
matters lo prumT)te argument*^ they are views, nott statomftnts 
of fact, rpoken Tvith any vx cathedra weight. They are intended 
to arouse discussion, not to^ipstruct ^ ih^y are part of a scheme 
according to which oi # thinker arrar^d# his ideas. If, in ^hex-t 
any other thinker woi Id present us with a scheme as workable for 
his particular tempej*; ment, I sho«ld be perfectly willing to make 
the attempt to arrange my ideas accdrdiri^ to that scheme. 
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' as a rule, the king was a man who smote 
his opponent over the ^lead with a heavy mace 
and set upon his own brows the circlet that he 
found in a thorn bush. In this mode of interna- 
tional contact England did little more than^ hold 
its own. l\s fleets at times held *the^ seas, at 
times were driven from them. If England had its 
Black IVinces, France had its Du Guesclins and its 
loans of Arc. The Plantagenets weve the great and 
haughty race of their age, the fine liower of combatant 
royalty. Jiut the Plantagenets were F renchmcn. And, 
if we took P ranee, we wen^ driven out of 1^'rance. We 
ended ?ip, upon the whole, all square. Many flictors, 
no** doubt, 'conduced to this end --internal warfares, 
p(?stilenGeg, the awakening of the dominant type in 
these islands. But, uppn the whole, cit the. end of the 
fourteenth century, at the death of Henry VII. and 
during the early years pf Henry VIII., England 
counted for* practically nothing in the comity or 
European nations. 

X am aware that this’ statement of the case is a 
thought contrary to the general impression. But 
upon thewholedt is'nistoricaUy true, since the general 
impression takes little account of such abortive 
attempts at invasion of France as .that rPiaae by 
He^iry VIII. in the first year of-his reign. He sent, 
that is to say, a gVeiit expedition of horse and Toot 
ijiito Spain with tlie . intention that, with the aid of 
the Spaniards,, they should take PTance and divide it. 
But every kind of failure and ignominy awaited this 
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attempt, and, great thoui^h the eflFort was, we have 
forgotten it. 

W e may, howeves, reconsidtA it for the moment ; 
it is, that is to say, significant that it was not a direct 
frontal attack upon Fr^ince. 'fhe (ixpedition was in- 
tpndecf to inaTce its way through the coiftitry, and with 
the aid of a friendly nation. Jn tluit scmst; it was what 
I may call modcjun in spirit. It was, at thi) same time, 
conceived in.tlfe okhir spirit, since it was haphazi'yd, 
unprepfyed ‘bloy, .struck withoutf^ ^nuch preliminary 
negotiation. It was, i.n short, •a C(4nc(iption ijkin to 
the old one of a word and n blow ; tliere^.vas iii't aiiy 
particular manoiuvring to obtaiii a diplomatic advan- 
tage ; th(Te was not any particularly pati/?nt waiting 
for an advcMitag<Aous moment^ to .strike.* wa^j,. 
moreover, ;^<actically th(3 last^attempt of ein hmglish 
king to assert by f^rcc* of artns his theo?^‘ti(? right to 
the throne of h>ance. It •eems to mark, this futile, 
disastrous sortie, the end of the old f^ra. * . 

In a former book, when j::omparing t^e works of 
Diirer with those of I lolhein, I had occasion to ^ay 
that the life which Diirer s art ^ seems to chronicle 
■was at its close. It hach Ifeen essenttallv an out-of- 
door Jife. Diirer s lords rode hunting in full steck 
from smfell cj^stles in rugJL^ed rocks ; the fle#h of his 
figures is hardened, c^ried and tanned by exposure? to 
the air. But Holbein's 4 «rds nb longer rode huntjn^. 
The change had ^ set in fully by 15.30 or so, when 
Holbein chronicled the English court. His lords were 
precisely indoor statesmen; they^tj^ealt in intrigue.^; 
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they inhabited palaces, not castles ; their flesh was 
rounded, their limbs at ^est, their eyes sceptical. 
And, indeed, the cop'iposite photograph that I ‘have 
had made from the portraits left by Holbein does 
portray a definite type — a definite type that rather 
curiously coincides with Holbein's ske'tchds <Df the 
typical Juiglishman of that day. This was a heavy, 
dark, bearded, bull-necked animal, sagacious, smiling, 
but with devious and twinkling eyeS— a type that 
nowadays is generally found in the ETigri-^h rural 
districts. If it js n*ot too topiciil or too personal, 

I shquld Sf'y that he reminds me, this typical 
linglisAvnan, most of all of Dr. W. G. Grace, the 
crick(5ter. ^ n 

Aiid,'i1ideed, a.sort^of peasant-cvnning did — let me 
add again the qualifying ‘‘to my mind ''—distinguish 
the inteiiiatfbnal dealings, of the whole world at that 
*date* Roughly speakingf the ideals of the chivalric 
age \vere ^allruistic ; roughly speaking, the ideals ot 
the age that succeeded it were Individualist-oppor- 
• tun^st. It wiis not, of course, England that was first 
in the field, since Italy produced Macchiavelli. But 
Italy, which, produced Mi>cohiavelli, failed utterly to* 
profit byliim. England, on the other hand, had to 
wvit; niiy^y years before falling into*- line witVi the 
sphfit of its age. It had, as il were, to wait until 
most of the vestecf imerest.of the middle ages were 
got ,nd of — until f/riictically the last of the .great 
barons were brought to, the ground. It had to wait 
until a man could olimb from the very lowest stage of 
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the body politic into the very highest chair that tlfe 
republic could offer. I^at then it profited exceed- 
ingfy, so that the England w|jjich, at the opening of 
Henry VIIl.’s reign, had been the laughing-stock, 
became, towards the close of that reign, the arbiter of 
Eurqpo. 

But it did prodilce from its depths, from amidst its 
bewildering cross currents of minghid races, the great 
man of its u^je; and, along with him, it j)roduc(;d a 
numbeis of^'niiv.i .umilar in type, and strong «nou^h tc» 
found’a tradition. niAn, of T:ours(?, was 'fhomas 

Cromwell, who welde^d England into cak! fofmidable 
whole, and his followers in the tmdition •were -the 
tenacious, pettifogging, cunning, ntterly^unscrupulous 
and very wonderful staUtsmen who supported the; 
devious polic) of Queen Elii'abeth — the (auTils, ^ihtj 
Woottens, the Bti.:ons an(^ all the otheits of luigland’s 
golden age. 

This splendid and efficient dominant typ^j had, ot 
course, its apogep, its (!restof the wave and its decline. 
It fell a little low with thf? second of thA Stuart Kin^s 
and, as far as international expression was concf^rned, 
its place was»taken by yie neJV, Pyritan type. Thii 
type, efficient if not very splendid, is# interesting, 
beba^se it ^shows so , very immediately a foreign 
origin. "^,DU havf; only to go back a geViera*tipn or 
sp to find its introduction ,inV:» England. In Ben 
Jqnson's day thA Puritan w^r^still being laughf^d at 
for a sanctiifionious and nefarioys Low ^Country 
sniffler in blac*k ; within a .generation the strain was 
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ladling England. It was, too, dictating terms to 
France, just as it had laid the foundations of a 
New England. If the suddenness of its uprhdng 

fi ^ ^ ^ 

and the violence of its manifestations caused it to 
fall into temporary discredit in this country — for^the 
'Restoration was the product of a mere reaction — it 
recuperated itself soon enough in ihe final expulsion 
of the Stuarts. 

6 

For we may put it that James II. .was the last 
representative of the statesmanship \vh:::li,‘fpunded by 
Macchiavelli, reached its highest point with Thomas 
Cromwc'Il, the Cecils, Strafford, Laud, and Richelieu, 
and deE^ned with Mazzini towards the obstinate 
inipr icticability of the last Stuart king. Speaking 
very generally, we may say that medimv^al England 
wao ruled by French-Norman ; renaissance England 
and the I;^ngjand of the ^Stuarts by Italian-Celtic 
dc-min/’iit typvis. And, speakin^i!; very generally, we 
may say. that both those types were dominant also in 
the occidental Europe of that day. The great 
rebellion of the Cromwcllians, the revolution of 
\Villiam III. and the whole Georgian era, were a 
.calling out of the Germanic forqes of the nation. 

In my private picture of these great national 
•..Tives I see the dominant type of the cenjtuiies 
precciling TIenry VIII. as vufous, reddi.sh tanned, 
with dusky-red complexions; the dominant type pf 
the/fudor-Stuart age^prcsents itsel^ to me as dark, 
bearded and shrewd; the years following the fall of 
James Stuart seem to me to show the gradual 
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growth of a dominant tyi)e that was fair haired ; 
ingenuous perhaps, unfinaginative perhaps, but 
“sentimental.*' I do not wi.vjli to imply that the 
pre-Tudor psychology was childish, but it stnjms to 
me Jhat pre-Tudor history appeals morti dinH:tly to 
the b(jy 411 lus. 'I'hat is probably bcH*«'^ustJ its history 
\vas largely a matter of wars for tin? ac(|iiisition of 
territory or u])on tin* point of honour. And, upon the 
whole, save f(\r the episodes of wSmithfii?ld ])urning\s, 
of the Axin^ucL tln^ pirating on th(‘ Spanish Main, 
of Dial<e and hVs*iiva]s, the* Ipdcir-Stuart pin-iods of 
dominance interest tlui boy in us v«?ry ^ttle. * I'ln^y 
were, that is to say, periods of tortuous iwtrigues, 
upon* no settled basis of ]'rin('i;)le‘. is'either •tin? 
quasi-religious mano.‘Uvre\s of Henry VllJ.^.nor the 
matrimonial iruaia^uvres of^t?iat King and ^u(?Im 
Elizabtith interest eitluir man or ftlnv boyhood 

of the nation very niiicl^ I am far, tnd(i<Ml,» from 
wishing to be taken as implying’ that .tln^sj^ things 
in themselves are^ uninteresting ; but the* case may 
.be put very fairly that for one pe*rsi^n who ^will 
know anything of Cardinal l^ole’s cfusadfi against 
his sovereign, len thous^^nd wfll bg Ibund remem- 
bering the comparatively unimportant (fxploits of 
Richar^i of tlje Lion Heart. And, for one person 
who remeiTibers tin; great works of Thom*as ('r^^m- 
weU, twenty thousand will found to grow con- 
demnatory or entl^siastic ove^; tjfie actions, relatively 
unimportant, of hik great-nephew. 

For, the pre-Tudor times g^ppeal, by their actio/is, 
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the schoolboy that is in us all; the post-Stuart 
times appeal, for their pMnciples, to the amateur 
moralist that is in us all. But the Tudor-Stuaift era 
is interesting* merely for its exhibitions of human 
greed, heroism, bigotry, martyrdom or savagery^ It 
is, as it were,j^a projection of realism bet\v*eey:i two 
widely differing but romantic movements. I am 
aware that in thus writing down the Puritan age as 
romantic I lay myself open to the disag^-eeable charge 
of writing paradoxes. But I writt Ia ajl sincerity, 
using, perhaps, onfy^ h^lf* approprialte* words. * For in 
essentials, the Stuarts’ cause was picturesque; the 
Cvomw«llian cause was a matter of principle. Now a 
picturesque « cause may make a very strong and poetic 
appeal, ,bujt it is, after all, a principle that sweeps 
people away. For pdfetiy is the sut)lime of common- 
sense; principle is wroqg-headedness wrought up 
‘to tke sublime pitch — and that, in essentials, is 
romance. ♦ 

I possess the diary of myVEngJish grandfather, a 
romantic of •the romantici?, a man who never survived, 
his early Byronism. In its failed bluish pages, stained 
with a faded an(J rushing ii^k, J;ie records the minutiae 
of a strenuous, a heroic and a very romantic struggle 
with a world unsympathetic^ enough, ^t the^ end of 
omvof kis very hard days he h^d sat d6wn to read, 
I should say, Macaulay^ He had been in the winter 
air pfainting a shawlwjiich was siVily needed indoors 
by his patient^ wife. In pursuance 'of his principle 
of .recording the smjillevst* details, had frozen his 
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hands so that he could jio longef h(|ld a brush that 
night. And there, suddenly, in a sprawled and sput- 
terihg handwriting, in great, letters appears the 
portentous announcement — the result of his winter 
night’s reading : — 

tloVe Butch William ! 

I confess that, Sit the first, being confronted with 
this point of view — wijth this national outburst — I 
rubbed my •eyes. For one cannot imagine jyiy 
Romaptic*wruin^ the words in^sober, or in*romantic 
earnest. It seems as diflitult, at^ first siglit, to love 
William III. as to love. Queen Anne^br George II.^ 
Nojoneismore unpicturesque. liut no omf is mbre 
of a principle typfied. It is diffv:ult tr# call up any 
personage of recorded Jinglish history \\;lm is less of 
a figure tl\an William III.^ it is, indeed, difficult to 
call him up at /ill. One remembe»s ucfithcT his 
features nor the cut* of Ijis hair; neither his •clotlfCs 
nor whether he stood six feet high. • Nevertheless, 
this vacant spacn stands for p/-inciples tlTe most vital 
■* to the evolution of modifrn Ji^ngland— of the yhoje 
modern, Germanised world.^ If, in fact, William III. 
was no figure, he was ^ery as!>uretlly the figureheac^^ 
of a very portentous vessel. # 

And no rjoubt inspired by the Victorian canons,* 
by princi^es of Rrotestantism, commercial sta^^lity, 
political economies,^ ^Carlylism, individualism and 
liberty — provided, too, with dej^-f^ils of feature,* drnss, 
and stature, no loubt my grandfatlv^r could evolve a 
picture of a sirong, .silent^ hyd-featured, domi/iant 
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personality. l^asiiig' hot-headed from his romantic 
perusal he inscribed, before^ putting out his light, the 
words : I love Dutch^William.’' 

Be that as it may — and I think the diagnosis is in 
this case a just one — my personal impression oft the 
*l;hree more or Jess distinct phases of the ling-lish 
court — the pre-Tudor, the Tudor-Sfuart and the post- 
Stuart — remains that of fair ^quasi-Cummunist, dark 
Socialist -Tory, and blonde Germanic - Protestant- 
individuaiist dominant types. InciciefitaJly* I may 
note that that entr^ in, m^ grandfather’s diary does, 
^to some extenV substantiate .my theory, that the post- 
Stdart period most interests the adults among uSj^the 
pre-Tudor making ^.n appeal to tho young who have 
not yet foxmjed themselves. It is tru^ that in my own 
later year:§ at school we* \^ere confronted — \ am bound 
to say, appalled — by a tex^-book wjjich was called, I 
^tMnk, a “Short History of th|; English Pe^,ple,” which 
sought th pus^ the theocratic period much further 
back than tlie Tudors. , But I well re^member the rage 
and ^dignati&n which its substitution for our other 
manuals excited. In our particular class the really 
^brilliant boys sank to^the Iqiwest places, and I sank 
with them. • And the pained look upon our head- 
iTiastjer's face — a mild, bearded, dark, rather excitable 
face,ivith spectacles that glea’Vningjy half hid a sjight 
cast in the black eyes — the disj^ppointment and the 
tro^bl5,^I remember well after ^any years. He 
was a man who , took a pride in, wlllo^had an affec- 
tion ,for, his best bc^ys. # And they* failed rather 
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lamentably to follow, or^to remeiTiber, history as it 
was put by the Short Historian. They had been 
brilliant to seize thp points, th^ incidents, the adven- 
tures of kings and generals. Facts were vivid in 
their minds ; the onus of a gradual and ordered 
^growth of ci democratic people, puzzled and confused* 
them. They could ^ get, 1 mean, some sort of idea of 
life from the faats; they^could add something of them- 
selves to the recital. But they could only memorise 
the pa^^ 3 s« OT tno ‘‘Short History of the* J^nglish 

People,” and, in consequence, it was what Mr^ E 

called his parrot boys that came to th64*top. ^ I fancy 
that it was for this reason, as much as any^»that Mr, 

E , who was an artist in teaching, w 4 io delighted 

to feel himself ^ sympathy with ^awakoned intelli- 
gence and j^lisliked forcing of sound theory into 

dull memories; \Yho, in fact, was an^edwcator and 
not an ir A-uctor — tliat ’it was for this reasc/n th?it 
Mr. E — shortly afterwards resigrrtid hts head- 
mastership. I rcvmember very well his standing on 
high by his table, his ragged gown fla^iping bejiin^l 
him, his mild dark eyes beqt upon a tormentor, who 

was the top t^y. A ^s, a spiall, spectacled auto-' 

maton with a slight impediment in his speech, had 
coinpl^ted without a hitch a long sentence beginning : 
“ Thq evolution oft the •English peasant Vas ryver 
more strikingly exempHfied 

Mr. E sai|: impatiently, 1*^* Very well, 

“ but what does il mean ? 

A s fingered the top huttqp of his coat : 
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It means,'! hd said, ‘that the evolution of the 

J^nglish peasant was never^ " 

Mr. E stopped jiim with a i‘ tut-tut ! " “ What 

does it ?nean he asked, his voice rising. 

A s stuttered very badly : 

“ It — t — t m^ns that the evolution of-^of—--*" 

Mr. Ill sat down exasperateAly and rapped the 

table for three or four seconds. His dark head hung 
dpwn dejectedly. » 

“Ah \Vell," he said at last, “you'll be an iipmense 

credit ^to the scl^ool, A s, in the examination 

room ! \ \ 

*IIe ba|le us write an essay on the “Statute of 
Uses and •Its efSict upon the psychology of the 
Reformarion," iiqd, whilst we sigjied in silence at 
this impossible task, ev^ni A s not lyiving com- 
mitted tlu\se« pages to n?emor^, ,Mr. K himself 

begait to write. It was, I believe, his letter of resig- 
nation fo the^governors that he was composing. At 
any rate, all the school knew* next#morning that Mr. 

'vas j|oing. JDuring his tenure of the head- 
mastership, the school dwindled in numbers to 

the extent of, 150 boy,s. Mf. E , irPfact, could not 

be brouglvl; to regard himself as a crammer, and 
und^'r him we gained only four scholarships. 1 

Ldo not wish to draw frorti this the moral that Mr. 
Green’s History is ill-adaptec^ its special purpose ; 
l^t r do seem to seotAm this particiAar scene evidence 
that the theory of evolution, as applied to English 
history, is little fittec^^to the boyish apprehension. It 
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is, it seems to me, ill-fitted because Jj: calls upon a 
boy to be acquainted with modtirn trains of thought ; 
to b« acquainted, in fact, witlv->modern conditions of 
life, and to read into mediaival history the lessons 
that only years of experience or years of reading the 
leader’s m newspapers and the works rf the Victorian 
writers could hav(^\aught him. 

It is easy, in# fart, to^say that the turning of the 
agricultural districts to wool larniing led inevitably 
to the ev*olwtion of th<^ Puritan sjurit, when ybu know 
that Ihe Puritan spirit succec^ded to the (|uasi-('atholi(;- 
quasi-Pagan phase of English media^*h'il Hf(?. Uut 
you^will only se(j that when you have leaviuHl tfiV^ 
doctrine that tin? Aole purpose of .Engli^^li nujdii^wal 
strivings was to produce the Protc‘stant, irxifvidualist, 
free speech.* free thought, freo trade, political econo- 
mics 6Y*»^he Victorian (;ra ♦This doctrirtti, ^his groiq> 
of doctrine.«T»..this once tnAnendous framcj of mind w'as 
so riveted“on the peophj of the ninetciimth fauitury, 
that its theories m^ght well b(i accepted as unquestion- 
• able fact. I here stood all thesrj things, from PreUiSr 
tantism to freedom, firm, umpuistionablc, unshakeable, ^ 
— and thus, in*' the psychology of -the- man, divin(; 
intervention in favour of the nineteenth century was as 
deducible from his stud}' of history, as in tlie boy 
the theory that Provid<;hce was on the side of the 
Englishman. 1 remember oiK:e putting it tremblingly 
to a very liberal r^ilative of th^.^ ’^^TC-IIome Rule days 
— putting it th'afj according to his- theory of the 
gradual growth of liberty in the English race, The 
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cataclysmic a^>olition of tl^e monasteries was a mis- 
take. He regarded me from above a foam-flecked, 
blonde beard of an im^Dosing venijrability. 

“ Of course,** he said, the monasteries were not 
abolished gradually. It wasn’t evolution that did 
away with th«m. They were swept away* because 
they were in the way of a gentle Evolution.** 

I said, in absolute good faith : 

. “ Then the law of a gradual evolution was not 
invarialfle ? ** 

lle^jnade a gr^at and* irritable gesture with his 
plump \vhite*#hands. 

irritate me with your casuistry,** he ^said. 

1 have jus4 explained the mattep. The monasteries 
had to ga becausp they cumbered tjic ground ; it was 
inevitable. Besides, i/ they had not gone how 
^should w« hc']fv'e reached 04ir Paraciise — or tli«> i'UT'Tan 
Apirit*r That’s the backbop'e ot* England!^ 

It AV&S, ^I Suppose, this sort of reading' of history 
that the adult Victotaan sought to impose upon the 
^Vi(^orian schoolboy. I tflink thcit it probably grated, • 
since I am sure that it, inspired my classmates with 
an invincible dlsliki^ for, SKiy, Sir I^bert Walpole. 
But it ceVtainly induced our grandfathers to love 
^bjtcji William, and to bulieve that* the Puritan 
spirit is' the backbone bf England. Pprhaps 
it is. 

-^In^a sense I any^T tim aware. Manning counter to 
an accepted idea when I say ItHat the modern 
Puritanism of Ei gjish*. life began, not with the 
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Cromwellians, but with thp comingfon William III. 
The Cromwellians, in fact, seem to m4 to have left 
little •enough mark ,in Einglanrf. The Revolution, 
since it led the way for Walpole and the National 
Debt, still holds us in its clutches. Jt did away with 
personal Royalty; it did away with priesthood; it 
did away very emphatically with the Arts, or rather, 
with the artistio spirit as a factor in life. And it 
began the process of doing away with the Coun^jfc 
^Interest.^ • J?hilosoj)hically speaking, too, it* began 
that divorce of principle frdm life which, carri/>d as 
far as it has beiMi carried in England, has carried for 
the English the title of a nation of hypocrites^* It dicf^ 
this, of course, because it riv(it(;(l Protesfantisin Tor 
good and evil UQpn th(i nation's domirumt typ^s. 
For, speakipg very broadly, w(j may say that 
CatholfcATn, wliich is a pJigiori of ac^ioit and of 
frames of mind; is a religi(V that men caiTlive u*p to.* 
Protestanti^fn no man can livtj up to, slnj^e ft is a 
religion of ideals ^ind of reason. (I am far from 
wishing to adumbrate to \^iic]i ndigion I give niy • 
preference; for 1 tJiink it \\yll remain to the end 
• a matter for dispate whether a pr^cticabh* or an ideal 
code be the more beneficial to humanity.)* iiut, by 
votin]^ Protestantism,^ by 

casting-out from us irfie possibilities r>f dominance ' 4 f 
that; pagan half of hyimanitj >^hich is fitted for 
Catholicism, the Revolution dca)r^ ^ England tcj be • 
the land of impra(4:icable ideals. IBefore that date 
a man could live 'without his.fing^ upon his moral 
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pulse : since Chen it has grown gradually more and 
more impossible. 

And inasmuch as^^-by the lusty sort of health and 
appetite that it brings, a country life does in essence 
tend to produce pagans, the Revolution didr tend 
towards producing a dominant type that conld np 
longer inhabit the country. And, inasmuch as it is 
in the nature of man to desiire to rise to emifience, we 
may say that the Revolution did conduce towards the 
present building up of the great townj:. That we 
are now tending^ towards a reaction against these 
cendeni?ies Seems to me to be arguable, and in a 
^subsequent chapter I shall endeavour to put that^case. 
But for the present let me return to my main argument 
— 3 Jth;).t of the successive dominant .types that the land 
has produced. It is my purpose to .do more than 
slightly allude to such of.these ^ suit my puipose.* 

It may be taken for granted as a general impression 
that the ipimediate effect of the Revoluti6n was to do 
away with loyalty to, the personal -King. It produced 
. in.Ats stead a loyalty to the Throne ; and the Throne 
meant an institutipn whose main purpose was to 
conserve ce*L*tam definite Anterests-*-those mainly of 
Protestancisni and the money-making classes. It did 
?,way with Clarendon, who v/as more rcyqlist ^hah the 
King; a produced John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 


* I do this without scruple — because, obviously, my desire is to 
'produce an argument ftiit ‘may or may nit be controverted^ and 
not to lay down wfth ; high hand any law lhat is to be’ regarded as 
inynutable or incontrd ertible 
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borough, and his wife, who was more royal than his 
sovereign ; it did away with the irresponsible enjoy- 
ment of life, and rendered pdSsible the sentimental 
movement ; it did away with the true Toryism which 
is Socialism, and rendered possible Individualism,^ 
jwhicli to-da*y we call the upholding ?)f the right to 
free competition ; ^ it gave us, in fact, liberty by 
gradually remoMng responsibility from the State — 
and it gave us* two centuries of enmity to France arfd 
of growing subjection to German^Weals. 

So that, if indeed it be true that tjie enei*hy is 
Prussianism — that the world is gradually coming to 
a st^te of mind in which it shall be most important 
to a nation to produce the more ess'entialTy Germanic 
type, we may well hope to ptoduoe the i^an.» JVe 
may well hope, in fact, to muddle through. We have, 
in the composition ^ffpur cotnplex Repufijjc* Germans 
enough to sek^t from. jVnd it must be re-affirmed 
that the Germans who have come to fingland, like 
the Scots, the DAnes, the French, th§ Poles, the 
Huguenots or the Doukhobors, are precisely the Sad* 
eggs, the adventurous, the restless, the energetic of 
their several nations. Aftd these adveAturers, these 
restless, these energetic units are, precisefy too, the 
best breeders •for a fighttng race. We may^in«fact, 
very well produce ^et another dominant type thfet 
shall help England to retain its own, and to gain, just 
that little bit of material advar^lt/ige that, except in 
the great ’struggle With the,Englis| superman across 
the Atlantic, England has atways/had. Just as iif a 
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world attuned ^ to ^ Plan tagenet jfdeas^ England pro- 
duced the Plafitagenets ; just as in a world attuned 
to Macchiavelli, En^and produoed Thomas Crom- 
well; just as in a world that was opening up to 
, adventurers, England produced the Drakes^ and. the 
Raleighs ; ju^ as in a world fitted fof parades of 
troops and tortuous intrigues with*a Roi Soleil, Eng- 
land produced a William IIL and a Marlborough — so 
England may well hope to produce a man fitted to 
contend, in the end, with the Kaiser or Prof&s.^or who 
is to Jtet the tune for the next generation. We might 
even preduce*"a plenty of the best Slav blood to lead 
As agaihst Slavs. We might produce anybody to 
lead us aga^inst a?iything. Given, in fact, its proper 
breathing ’ space - in ^yhich the man may arise, Eng- 
land may yet muddle through, since England is not a 
nation, ndt the home of vi rac^i but a small Epitome 
of the whole world, attracted to a fertile island by 
the hope of great gain, or by the faith ffiat there a 
man may find freedom. The othtt* day I was down 
'at^ihe docks, watching the incoming of a ship that 
brought many Jew^s from Odessa. As man after 
man crossed ’tho^ gangway ine knelt dt)wn and kissed 
the mudd;f coping of the wharf. That was because 
•-still,, as for the Anabaptists and the Huguenot^, Kng- 
livnd appears to the bad eggs Of the nations to be 
the land of freedoni. And it*, is not impossible that 
^One of the childre^pf 'one of thesp adventurers may 
be, like another /Disraeli, the nian who will help 
England to muddlSf^ through. 
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•*c:mapti-:r iv. 


ivxrnis. 

1 WAS asked*soine time hgo, on the banjos of p/J^reat 
foreign river, by a fajr-haired toreUJn girl, for the 
name of an English book to read. vShe^geemed'to 
be conversant vvi'h the whole oftthe l^uchnit* ccfl- 
lection; she knew the names at least. of all the 
English novelists, essayists and romabcers with 
whom one could b^p^ acqur^nted ; she k«e\\j, certainl^^ 
the names of many Eng^sh writers thafl had never 
heard of.' ■ She spoke English idiomatioally ;*she was 
sufficiently akin .to the l^nglish in senti'ment to be 
< able to appreciate a ceftain work, sto parochijall^ 
English that it dealt with ^the amenities of middle- 
class child-lifr. in the*topography of Kensington* 
Gardens. That, she had found ravishiyg. I sug- 
gested to^h^ the nanip of the one English work of 
importance that she had not read, because ihe* risked 
certain considerable nenaltios ifi the perusal. I fold 
her that although, from reading the eminent Sbcular 
novelists and fh^ less eminent ^lovelists whose 'works' 
are merely commercial irf value, jhe*would doubtless 
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acquire, or had already acquired, ^considerable insight 
into the psych<^logy of the various classes portrayed 
by novelists, essayistc^ or romanqers, she could, not 
claim even a nodding acquaintance with the real 
bases of the Spirit of the People until ^she had 
assimilated this particular book. A month or so^ 
later #;he said to me : i 

V I have finished reading it ; it is herrible'' 

^I'Tpon the whole you could 'not have .said that she 
wai not English to look at her — only in hei>enuncia- 
tion the word that meant “ horridk there \Vas a 
sincerity that I was entirely ,un-Knglish. Because, of 
cdurse, no typical Englishwoman of her class would 
be allowed, or wouJd allow herself, to come in contact 
with ^anything that is really horrible.'* An 
Englishwoman, after ail,^must not be moved ; if she 
‘'•;ffeis it she* is not English. Ijtut the blue eyes of 

Miss f r were really rjgid'with horror at the 

remembrance* of what she ha^ read. The book was 
horrible. 

'I^at a girl should be sO moved by the reading of 
the English Bible did not strike me as peculiar upon 
reflection, thougl) for the mqment I h?d to cast about 
in my mind for a reason. The point of view was new 
tome. Of course the Bible, is forbidden reading to 
the grer^: majority of Christian*. — but that /iS for 
reasons purely doctrina!, purely arbitrary, purely pf 
priestcraft. One acceptr the fact, not as a judgment 
of the Bible, as poelry, or as a projection* of life; 
it is merely because it is iliconvenienc to the priest- 
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hood of a certain Chi^rch that theif special ^interpre- 
tation of passages should be called in question. It is 
part of a game, of a system; itf reflects no discredit 
on the Bible as a projection of a frame of mind. But 
Mis§ G — — ’s emotion was a direct censure of Biblical 
Vnor^l^ity. It said: “Here is a book, horrible for its 
ferocity, for the bloodthirsty incidents that it realisti- 
cally portrays, horrible for its rendering of sexual 

necessities, horrible for^its spirit." Miss (1 ,|in 

fact, regarded it with the new candour of A reaJer 
confronted with a terrify ing^Frencii piece or : 

it was as if she had been reading of%'flie j»-igantic 
metal automaton in f'laubert's “Salambcw** — tfft3 
metal automaton that into its blazingt jaws liftecf 
the bodies of livinjg children to be incineratiid.* 

Thinking ^bout the matter^ f renn^mbenib a certain 
evening service at w^'.xh I h^d been presfMit., Th(?re k 
a country churcp which 1 c^ttend somewhcV frequently. 
It is ancfc.it Norinan^^'n character, o*a a tranquil 
knoll in the pleasant Knglish south. You cannot 
figure for your private satisfaction* anj^thing m^re^ 
delightful, anything more soothing, than to sit out 
a service in th« little j^iws o^ onp of the aisles. 
Through the small windows the trees a^e seen to 
spread traqquil boughs the organ drones ; the choir 
boys in tune, cfnd the wonderful Knglisk of the 
cluirch service awakens all thu singular and very 
blissful remembrances of omi’s boyhood between 
white stbne walLj. And, upon^the whole, there is 
nothing in life* that I more rejoice* in than that, 
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as a boy/I went regularly to Enj^lish Church services, 
It is a thing, tjiat a nation may be devoutly thankful 
for : it canonifies, ii* blesses, a .whole side of one’s 
life. It is not, of course, everything — but it is the 
most tranquil thing in life as it to-day is li^ed. ^ 
But, as I si.t that evening in the little chufQh aJI 

I in the quiet of the sunset^ ‘TTreat rays of light 

fell across the chancel. The choristers sat still, the 
cry of sheep came in through the opened doors, a 
swallow^ flitted round among the square Dollars, and 
the priest read the first lAsson. I listened attentively 
— and jjuddfeiily the wholQ tone of what was being 
fead seamed appalling. And all that service, from 
^psa4ms to o^ertony, seemed overwhelming. I looked 
round rr/e.to see if no one else noticed it ; but there 
was no sign. An old m^an with a shaven chin looked 
;/itfi weary eyes at the palms of his hands ; a little 
boy, Ivith callous, shav^m Tlead, was' cutting hif 
initial.*? on a corner of the •new; the great tenant- 
farmer of the parish had his head cocked back anc 
g^ed at the panes above* the reredos with eyes thai 
saw nothing. But the^ first lesson was, precisely 
horrible. It de^crilJed ho\\fc a king, incited by priest? 
and the Almighty, sent his soldiers to surround e 
church, to massacre the wqrshippers ^ind to beheac 
them, made you see th© soldiery returni^Jg witi 
hands sticky with blood, to cast baskets of palm- 
leavbs, each one filled with a head, at the feet of the 
king* as he sat in courtyard. 

I am not, of*' course, quarrelling with the concep- 
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tion of a deity; it ils to me nothmg- that Jehovah 
should claim his tens of thousands or Tcjrquemada his 
thousands. • These .things are^tthe necessary con- 
comitants of certain phases of human thought ; they 
exist, and cannot be questioned. But the second 
l^ssop^ was about • ^mnation ; the f)salms were 
gloomily minatory ^^liven the sermon was tinged 
with a black, pfedestinarian pessimism, and dealt 
rather intell^eatly with fhe mental horrors that mrjst 
loe endurea for all eternity by the outcast of tjie ne^ct 
world! But this,^ as I ha\^ said, was p licept'^^ole 
enough : if you sin against the Omnipot^jiit you must 
take the wages of sin. I will however confess that 
the whole thing fiHed me with gloom it was# so^ 


tremendously weH projected that, for the.m&ment, 
the view of l^fej such as it was, seemed irrefutable. 


The statements were so dijfinite, the ^angua^tTsil 
tremendous and so *insj|ired. It wasf precisely, 


horrible— Since horior \yes the feeling that the* whole 
service caused to airise. * 


Receding from these particular emo1;iorfs I do not.j^t 
course, feel the same horrqr. I am filled instead 
with sort of wctfider tha^ for so loi^g 1 could have 
basked in the tranquillity of these services. For I 
will* repeat^ that there .are in the Church service 
certair^tfiioments wlfich are unsurpassable in Jiis life. 
There is, for instance , the wonderful pause at tfie 
very end. The priest has •uttered the beailtiful 
sentence •which* begins : “ The ^eace of God v^ich 
passeth all underst^ding keep vour Hearts 
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And then an absolute silenc^ falls — a silence that 
seems to lasti a lifetime, an utter abandonment, a 
suspension of life. sThen someone sighs, someone 
stirs, a great rustle commences, and, a little 
sobered, one is again ready to face the material 
world. I cAn imagine nothing quite likew ,this»; 
the •silence of the canon of the*pass is profoundly 
exciting and disturbing ; even the silence of a 
(fakers' meeting in one of *the bare Friv>nds’ Houses 
is\ a tension, not a restfulness but »t^is silence 
is cb sliglK^ footnote, a momentary s*uggestion of that 
peace )vhicf»f passeth all understanding. I am 
anxious^^to emphasise my partaking in this feeling, 
^beoause in ^ther places it is my purpose to write in 
cold^ blood of this very wonderi^^l product of the 
national Irame of m'^ind. Having do,ne it, let me 
4yeLarn to mfy analysis of the horror of the actual 
tenets. 

For^the calmness of the ai^sistants at this terrible 
drama seems to me to be extraordinarily character- 
istic of the Sin^larly English faculty — the faculty of 
ignoring the most terrjble of facts; the faculty, in 
short, which mqkes \is the nation ofoflicial opti. lists. 
For the singular congregation of that church — and of 
all our churches — was kindly mindr^d, to a ^igh 
degree--* It would have been apjjalled at tha/jdea of 
the slaughter, nowadays, of ten thousand sheepf it 
would have blanched dreadfully £it the thought of "the 
slaughter of ten thofsand men, ev^n*of ten* thousand 
enemies of the British XJod of - Battles. But most 
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of them listened to ’che details of# this sacrifice to 
Jehovah, who was thfeir own God — sat and listened 
unmoved, not inattentively, but J^robably in the same 
frame of mind as that of children listening- to fairy 
tales^- They half-believed, half-disbelieved ; it all 
tpok^ place so very l^ng ago. If tht# same set of 
circum St winces shovid arise, no doubt Jehoviih would 
exact of the Ej[ii«*f?sh king that he should make the 
same sacrilj^'^e*— but, forifunately, in these days ,of 
pleasant Si^nday clothes, of the tranquillitv of .Jin 
English Sabbath* of the famt smell of pn^yer- book 
leather and glove leather— in these* day*^"no such set 
of circumstances could Ihinkably arise, l^joule don't 

• I. 

any longer do such things ; probably^ there • noN 
longer exist sucji inscrutably noxious h'^a'thens ; 
Baal, in fact,^iwS dead — so this*wonderful and happy 
people has no call 'to thinV about thesp shiug'^i5i:\ 
We ovje still the cock loyEsculapius — l jrt he would 
never thirfkr of exactiiiiJ^, ^t. 

It is, in fact, one* of the things that it is untair to 
mention. And really it is ^infair. T^have frequently 
been st/uck with that aspect of the case when I 
havg listened to, one of. the A^lifdst orators in the 
London parks. In some strange way the English- 
man has digested the e^rly ferocity of his creed just 
as he ^'tjas assimilafed aM his early conquerors * and, 
ju«it as he will say, “These fellows are ourselves, "^o 
he- will feel that his 'G6d, who now gives a iTeace 
which passes all understanding! has assimilated the 
Jehovah of Joshua he sorf ^of Nun. 'It isn't, that is 
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to say, fiis businpsss to see life^ steadily or to see it 
whole. The ^audience of the ^London park Atheist 
never puts the matt(»|^ coldbloodedly that the remorse- 
less follower of cause is effect, whether you call elfect 
Jehovah or indigestion ; it never puts to tVie Atheist 
the fact that if you eat your ci^ijce-you cannot l^ye it, 
that if you enjoy yourself you mu^ pay for it, whether 
ypu call your IJaal the pursuit of pleasure or your 
Jqhovah race deterioration. I indeed, 

\v^ethe^ the Jtnglishman — that typical, composite^ 
photogr)fcf)h that, for his •convenience, each one* of us 
carries, ancriabefs “ my countryman ” — whether the 
ICnglishman really believes these things. 

^ The Jtnglish Ckurch allows of n« Purgatory between 
1 leave'll* and Hell. The English ^official Deity is a 
just^(Tod. ' But I think that, for the Itnglishman, this 
ja;.:V-<-iod js j«st in the seiyse onlythat he rewards the 
good.^ 'L'hc?twil he lets sli/> by him, as the English- 
man, #,rcmaiking doyil,’' would' Tet most 

impotent sinners escape punfshmant. So that, if the 
modern Englishman dispenses with Purgatory, it is • 
because he hardly believes in Hell. He wiP, repeat 
to his children^ a hundred* times in the cares J 'is of 
childhood^ the familiar proverb : if questioned, held 
to it, and, unfairly pressed, Jie will ac^nqwledge* the 
truth' of it; but he willunevA* believe w^h the 
instinctive faith that is. piirt of all our lives, that you 
canitot eat your cake as*d have it. 

T\Vo alternatives present themseU'es to us in the 
consideration c'f this phpliomenVm. * Perhaps he is 
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actually riglit in his 'belief ; pc'rhafvs there fs a third 
term between cause ^ind effect ; or perjiaps, in tin; 
alternative, it is onjy that he jfces right to believe 
thi» fallacy. It is, ])erhaps, that alone which makes 
him keep* all on doing- things. lu)r it must be 
^em&mbered.that, accvCrding to his cro^d and to the 
creeci of his fath rs more (^spcH•ially, w(5 are, all 
humanity, niiser;^ofo siniu^rs. We act always wrongly, 
but so m eh o^ Jive muddl#^ through. And, uj)on tin; 
•whole, we tmpr; to do this in tin; face; of the Alryiighiy, 
as wfe fiope to dVS it in th'i; fact;* of all th.; nations 
arrayed for our downfall.^ It is, I thin'..,' an^ hhiglish 
town frame of mind, tills of miidtlling’ t^irough*, 
perlfaps it is a to\yn and maritimt ' frame of mwid;^ 
for the seaman faces appalling ehnnents. wfth his 
little machines ot sticks an*/: string's, so dispro- 
portionately tiny that they seem an absurd fhattr;....^u 
to the force of tin. waU^rs.-^ Yet sointdiow -he roach(?s 
his porl:. • i\nd the town.* man has to fight wv.th tin; 
millions of his follow townsmen and survive; in the 
business he makes his ca:u;er. His watchword, his 
catchwo^rd, is that something will turn up. I*l'’e 
trusts. CO a fortuitous rise in the Ikink rate to give 
him, finally, a competence ; he trusts to the miraculous 
properties of some widely-advertised pill to save him 
from the eftgets of an irrational mode of li^|e/ 
perhaps, it is only that the hur/y and rush of wh'at\ve 
call modern life — which Ts a efty product — perhaps it 
is only that that allows him to forgot the eternal 
verities. 
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But th^ countryman is perpetAally fac^d by them ; 
he battles with things that havA been the same since 
the world began — wiiji rain, with, frosts, with thp too 
great heat of the sun in droughty weather. He does 
not, taken as a whole, have much hope of* attaining 
to an ultimate* reward greater Vjia»n his deserts. * H^ 
doe5i not keep on doing things inHhe hope that some- 
thing may turn up trumps. He ke*ep6, as I have said 
before, ‘‘ all on gooing,” without much of a better 
stS.te. •He reads his Bible more closely, in fact-« 
Jehovah still exists for him ; the sinner is still the 
sinner — pot^j^e p*oor devil^ who will scrape through 
when (^od, applaude^d by all the good-natured, 
^momentarily averts his face. Apd, indeed, it is in 
the coilntyy — it is at least in the provincial frame of 
mind — that one* will •still discover the stern, old 
of !l^otestantism^ Perhaps that is only to 
say that th^ countryman is^ precisely, old-fashioned. 

One^ will, find, of course^ centres •of Protes- 
tantism dispersed in^ all the towns; one will find 
bigotry, nariow^mindednees, genuine faith, or simple, 
heavy earnestness. And, perhaps, the heai^t of the 
nation is, in that s?nse,*st^l sound.^ But in^sence 
the note of the great towns is that of tolerance ; a 
town is a great, loose, easy-going plac^ where a tnan 
mavi*ap pretty well what, he pleases-r-majr# break 
r/»vay from chapel, f.hyrch, or conventicle, and dis- 
appear for ever in ^^ome* next street. So that, 
specJking broadly, w|? may say that tlie simple faith, 
the simple, earnest intolerance Af* small or large 
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knots ot allied worshippers — the ftotestant-Puritan 
spirit, is precisely “pVovincial/' I do^nfct write the 
worddn any sneering* spirit, but dimply state the fact 
that Purita^nism is out of fashion in the towns. It is 
no longfer for the monient in the swim ; but very 
possi^h-ly — if \Ve remember the phenomena of our past 
history, we should say very probably — it will return 
again. It mus^ -be* remembered, for instance, that in 
the seventee’ith* century tlie town frame of min^ wa^ 
that of dilettante ^atheism; any .kind of religious 
belief was quite hopelessly fiot in. the jwim. And 
following immediately upon this came the grdat wave 
of Methodism, with its miraculous (filing life of 
a religious spirit throughout town and coifntry; alike. 
To-morrow, in fact^ there m ty hp a revival,^’ 

It would be -.hardly possibly? for there not t;g be a 
revival if the conditions of the nation hatl net altered 
very materially since the# days of Wesley. But it 
must be remembered^ a^^ain, that in the da]^s 9f Wesley 
the preponderance of the population was still in the 
country, and that Methodism was a counfry reactioiji^ 
NowadajrS the preponderance of Jthe townsman is so 
huga that it is difficult to knaginc a iriovement in the 
rural^ districts that should seriously affect tl^ towns. 
And, nowa4a3»s, even the spirit of the ve^iv,eural 
districts tseems to have be#n breathed upon by 
kind of thought. Thero ^is a Certain country ch^el^ 
whi’ch I pass every day. It* is a new, red-bripk, 
expensive* structure- Round the|3orner is a little old 
bam Wiki^^h John Wesley hims^^J bjdlt, in which 
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Wesley himself preached, which this red and yellow 
structure has Replaced. The new chapel has windows 
in imitation of stained glass ; those windows portray 
scenes in the life of the Virgin, culmin^ating with 
her coronation in Heaven at the hands of her 
Divine Son. 

This surprises in itself, but it^ might have been an 
ctccident, due to the fact that the GeVman commercial 
traveller who brought round samples of his transfers 
came from the neighbourhood of Cologne. Yet, 
when I put the rnatter to the Wesleyan in authority 
in the fvillage, he was not at all perturbed. He 
answer*2.d simply: “Well, I don't see why they 
should not have crowned the Virgin in Heaven. ’She 
ieserved- it." 

He was perfectly sincere; cind no. doubt he was 
perfectly* right. Nevertheless, his frame of mind does 
seem to betray a singuh^r loss of touch with the 
theologifj.al history of his He was much 

more sound in his secular nistoiy, for once when I 
v^alked up with him from the station, he said to me — 
with a very great^ sincerity too — “ I suppose that if 
the Papists came itjto pov/er again they would burn 
us all!'V And I do not question that Mr. W 

'+atii3hould be remarked that the theological notions of this 
gentleman were very bi; irr^. The cook of a family in our village 
behig much perturbed to accoun' t6r the fact that the mistress 

allowed no currants in the kitchen went to Mr. \V , who was 

her spiritual guide. H t said : “ Oh, Mr!\. ^ is a Mahometan, 

and it is part of h ^r creed not^to eat currants ! ” 
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would cheerfully go to the stake in defence of the 
tradition whose tenets he had so^tolerajitfy forgotten. 

Probably this, t(5o, is only •a symptom of that 
general good nature that has spread through 
Kngland; most Wesloyans are as much inclined to 
deprecate th6 sterner manifestations ot their (jarlier 
years as are the Anglicans who deprecate the earlier 
sternness of /he • agents of Jehovah. And the 
Wesleyan who*is prepared to go to the strike thinkn 
that contingency jas unlikely to ijirise as does the 
Anglican who would be prepared to c^yry out the 
dictates of a New Jehwah. In a* simihir way 
Unitarians, Congregationalists or Quakers wili^ depre- 
cate the earlier phases of their creed. Of f:ourse, the 
revival may be yet«to comt . 

But upon tVe wjiole it may be doubb^d ^^lether 
the revival in the nation wiM come soon. The signs 
of the times, in the townSand country, are against 
it. Speaking impre" "lonistically — and I hope not 
offensively — I should say* that what distinguishes the 
•worshippers belonging to the hstablisheS Church i.y 
a frame of mind and not a religior^ — a frame of mind 
•in wljich, though fehe ethical basis of •(Christianity is 
more^or less excellently [ireserved, the th^^^logical 
conditions remain in^ a very fragmentary cortJi’t^on. 

I dd not mean to say that Ihe higher criticism h. 
to ^his cleavage — but that the* general sense of the* 
congregations has rendered an]^ literal acceptance pf, 
say, the Athanasiyi Creed, almcist a thing of the 
past.* (I‘\vish again to guard -my fr^m seeming to 
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imply that it may not be a thing of the future.) 
But the whole psychology of ttie immediate present 
is a thing of such mfnutiae ; our httention is charmed 
by such an infinity of small things, ^that close 
thinking — w\^ich theological vlogic demands — is for 
the moment almost impossible, save to the sperialisi. 
Thus the devout and carefully pracjtising Churchman 
is apt to awaken and find the stafe d'f.his mind to be 
'^.ling^larly chaotic. I remember wallcing home from 
the service of whith I have spoken with^a singularly 
earnest Chvrchmiin, for whom I had and still cherish 
. a very great affection. We discussed the immortality 
of the 5oul, and; my friend, who was n man of sixty, 
made^ as it were, them and there the discovery that 
ho no longer believed in a future state. Nevertheless 
a belj>'+' in. a just — and even in avenging Deity — 
renic'iinec^ almost unshaken in his mind, and, along 
with it, his unwavering at*:achmont to the Church. 

He seemed, however, gradt^.T^Uy to have dropped 
the other belief; it 'had vanished, fading away, little 
by little ; it had been hardly missed in the passage 
through a very strenuc us middle life. In much the 
same way, while \/e walked in the shadow o^ tali' 
elms ahng the white road that still retained the heat 
of tVJ day, the last vestige of, rosy light had faded 
or /‘the sky. The land lay about us, stiil visible, 
with its long valleys, its tninquil hollows, its blue 
sea-horizon. But the last tinge of red had gone from 
the shadows. 

For my pafticuU’- friend, the stress of a S;oo com- 
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plex life had done this — a stress that eventually 
broke him down, the more easil)^, perh^ijfs, in that he 
had dost the stay of that belief. So it may be for 
many people. But for many others, too, the saints 
conyjlexity of modt^rn #life, with so maijy of its inner 
depths, with so many of its privaeitvs laid ban^ for 
our daily inspection— U kj mere numl)('r of tliin.ics that 
we havfi to tWnk about in order to nnnain at all in 
contact witli our bdlow men, has sap[)ed muc\j ^f o!ir 
powej" for sifstaim^il thou^j^lit. 

I move principidly rjiionj^' men id' a (‘^yriain tyi)e - 
men, that is to say, who ‘•specialised’ fn one*or otlui]: 
of t^ie departments of thou^u^ht. l^iit it 'A ratlujr 
seldom that I evcT havti time for any su.?tain#-<l 
cussion of any spf^cialis<^d d(*‘j)artm.^it*^4l tliou^^^ht 
— simply bec.r'ise Jtlut daily* topic claini^ much 
eittention. With a ch ri4'3rnTan omj will liyii (yuvsrdf 
discussjni^ tlui sur(?st method of obtaining novels 
from a lendini^ libr'^;y^ with a inathemal^ci.in, tlie 
latest murder; with a scienti'lic t'y^M'iculturist onii 
bej^ins to talk of the ];olitics of the day, or a bish(>i/'- 
will tell one of iha latc*s» idi^^syncrasievs of the 
adn>iral comrniiTuhnjr the^diann^l Sf^jadron. rhc*s(i 
idioJjyncrasies will have bc*en rev^c‘alc*d in • oi inter- 
view with •the* adnyral’.^ h'uly and publishea' an 
illustrated s(?/-vic(i maifa;dne. It is true that 1 
country this, characteri Am grow./ hiss rapidly, yf;t it 
is growir^, and pie newspapers facilitate the process 
daily. It is true^ too, that i 
throughout the land, thinkefs o 
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bo found. Without doubt, in ^ Cambridge, say, by 
applying to one of tVo Dons, one might come across 
men in book-lined ce^ls pursuing some glorious 'and 
abstruse train of thought of all the trains j^tarted by 
1 lume, pursuing it with that half-artistic, half-ironic 
fervour that has distinguished thp fmglish scho»^ls of 
thought of the past. 

Rut, evim amongst such jthinkiirs, tviero is a ten- 
(Tt^ncy to turn tlunr machinery of thought upon topics 
of the day. And lUim not sun' tha*i such 'a process is 
not V('ry valii^ible the uttcTanccs of a mind trained in 
(.me or tli(^ other of the schools of prindser thinking — 
up(xn o\V'/)rr in th(‘ divorc(i courts, or . the 

’dtimabj ramiiications of a I'ibetan mission, may 
have a i7iat(‘rial value?, and^, in the ultimate 

futun*,*:'.?: -'wolution of U trained *:ind*'slightly nega- 
liv(? s/diool of observers upon life as it is lived may 
well atone for the loss of several commenr^aries. Of 
that, one^ may wtdl be unc<.'rta^^: ; but it is hardly 
possible to ijouht that tin* influence of the world upon 
Lhe Churches is eminently d(\structive of the letter of 
laws. 

It leav(?s, probabl5% the same ca'pacity for fakh — 
but for i? faith of a vagut? and a humanitarian nature. 
It is^Tmean, almost impossible for a Vnan to believe 
*thSt he and his con^parativMy small sedt of Hie elect 
are. the sole peoples that , .Oiall prospVr upon the 
earth ; it is almost impossible for a man jo believe 
that when, say, th^ Japanese arei sinking pL^pean 
/.Jeets and prwpering exceedingly. It is, ‘ih short, 
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possible to say that the Japanese lire EnjL»’lishnien in 
all but name, but it impossibly? to believe that their 
success is due to the fact thA tlu'y are, say, New 
Connexion Methodists with nominal diffrnmces. 

until (juite laUly, it 7af/s possiJ)h‘ to h^ok at 
•the^ world in that Ii^dit. I'ht? prosp<Tin.vif j)ow<‘rs w«Te 
invariably ( -hri.^iifii, and almost always I VotrsfaiU. 
French, Italie4i and Spaniards w(Te, with a siiflic ie^nt 
frequency to ^nve support to the point of vieu^ !^«*alwi 
*by the of thy North, by the JVotrstant llt-ro, f)r 

by ourselvivs. risinif oT the I Wiited^Slates was a 

Protestant ascr^ndancy. • Evc*n the Uranco*- Prussian 
Wy,r could be ])ressed into the / sf*rvi(Ni^- for all 
(rermans w(‘re IVotesianK, as .ill f renthnn^n \v(?n!* 
atheists. 'rhes(‘,«in fact, wen* vic t'-^ncs ^by i)c?()ph» 
who, if they *Avere?i’t Antrl^ an, Low L'hnn.h, N<in- 
confonnist, mitjlit bv Aniffican, Low (ihurdunan or 
Nonconformist b(? consid^tred almost of one faith with 
themselv(?s. I'he ^iermans, for instance, are all 
Lutherans in the j^^em^ral view, and a lli^ch (dmrch- 

# ^9 

man knows that Jaitherans are v(?ry hi^h ; a 1a 
Churchman knows they an# ver^ broad ; a Noncf)n- 
for^nist knows that the^ do nc#t fonn a part of tin? 
Chyrch of England as by law established Jiut the; 
coming ofi tht; dai^ pr^ss has in sf;veral (iire^lions 
shaken* this world theory. The enlightenme’^t .that 
the daily r . ;ss has 'vroughf ifas provf;d to usXnbt 
only tha* Gerrnan Imtherans* are practically atheists 
and c^^'.'tainly not^Bible Christirms: has proved to us 
not only that the majority of* yhe ^German peo^e 
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are actually papisls : it has proved to us that even 
the heathenf have ^faiths resfiectable and vener- 
able. I am not meiely referrinj=f to the Japanese 
victories. For consider the possibility that some 
Indian prince of sacred rank should find it desirable 
to travel to lingland without setting foot upor\^ any 
soil' other than that of the land tha^^ saw the birth of 
BUddha, without victuals cooked in tho,, waters of the 
^jjdus^ ahd hourly ablutions in those of the Ganges. 

The whole English world — or nearly the whole ot ' 
it — would fojjlow \vith res'pectful sympathy, or with a 
sporting ; intere,st — the building of a special vessel 
made ofsron all v;nined in India, the conveying of tons 
«of soil on to the decks, the construction of the special 
liolds that shr^jild contain a sufficient supply of the 
waters of the holy strgam. We, shi^uld read, we 
should see drawings, of the almost miraculous tricks 
by which tlie journey was performed. In innumerable 
photographs* we should see the ^cred man himself, 
handsome, melancholy, austere, aloof. His journey 
^fely accomplished, his return engineered, we should, 
when he set foot once piore upon his secular and 
sacred ground, heave^a national sigh of relief. A,nd 
assuredly, for a moment, we should feel that this man 
did, indeed, possess some of ^he i^acredness to which 
he l,aid claim — to which he had a prescripti\ 03 » right 
;.dn^jfred on him by The faith c^f many miMions of the 
infinitely patient and the very wise in faitjis. We 
should find it difficult. then to go back to our services 
ajjd imagine all the heathen as furiously .. raging. 
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In that wa^ one little corner-stoife of our doctrinal 
faith might be shaken. But wg should# not the less 
believe that God is'good. 

We ha^e grown rather, to see that God, the 
giver of life, is very w^#nderful. Wonc^erful ho is, in 
^ihort, because ho is so very complex — and faith, that 
of old was a matjrcfr. of pondering upon a ftnv sirhple 
certainties, tcwds more and more in this modern 
world of ours* to becoine merely a frame of fnindL 
*religiou§, without .doubt — fatalistic:, very pro!>ably — ■ 
with which a man may confront tluc chaining aspects 
of his changing day. For it is very (>irtain» that, for 
the vast mass of the people, if the Spread i#f know- 
ledge of a sort have in tho>' latter days de:%It a jhrewd • 
blow to faith ofta doctrinaire kind •♦it has kilhlc^l 
atheism. 

Nothing, in tact, is morJ: striking in tbt: modern 
world than this change oSf attitude in face of know- 
ledgeable things. In the days of DarwiT> — which 
are surely not so long ago — theaniti-Darwinians cried: 

• ‘‘This is anathema!” 'fhc? Darwinians Jried; “Thi^; . 
is the end of God ! ” But in tlv^.so ^cars we read yester- 
day^ and we shalUread t(f-morraw — in the enormous 
type — in the loose phraseology of the papers: “Dis- 
covery of *thoi secret o& life.” And the statejnent 
being print, we belie^^e it as we believe in .the 
discovery o^ a new cy.re for* oCnsumption. Bu\ if 
hardly shakes our poSition* towards the eternal 
verities. We have, in the language of the news- i 
papers, ^nihilated space s# loi^ ago, that there Y 
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no reason why we ?ihould not destroy, sooTier or later, 
the other attribute. ^ We mayj in fact, get rid of 
time, or achieve a physical immorfality. But, though 
we may destroy the one half of the prophet’s saying, 
^we are faced v^dth the other soiong as man continues 
to be born of woman. We may, that is to say,* 
become of many days : we have sli:J to face sorrow. 
It is there that God comes in. 

,i«Foi* the function of God, after all, is \o teach us so 
to live that our strength may be ajj^ our d&ys ; that is* 
the end to >y,hich «the miin with the religious frame 
of mind •sets o?it. For, if ‘he cease to believe in a 
personaNimmortklity, n man becomes more filled with 
•the’dc^sire «for an immortality in his seed: for the 
consummation)! a sane and healthy humanity. And 
it is thefc.that the idea of God, ag^i-in, eomes in. We 
search^ the Scriptures stftl, to find that Jehovah is 
effect, Baal cause. ... 

That isf upon the whole, the impression that much 
converse with oyr fellows will leave upon most men, 
wind, vaguely and indefinitely, he feels something 
akin to those feelings. «But the calls of modern life 
are so insistent^ the idea thKt a prosperous race is a 
race fertile of children has rendered competition so 
clan\^nt upon our attentions J^hat cno»t men in 


England, as opposed to wamen, have little #tj[me' to 
'po-l^er upon these ftiifigs at One sees, however, 
vaguely shadowed in ’the future, a^ day when the 
dictum : “ Taceat mulier in Ecclesid^^ shall have found 


j^:s earthly close. 
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It is natuf’ally to America, that fand of the future, 
that one must go to find th^ first i#ianifestation 
of a» cutting loose* from this •particular tradition. 
In America, of course, one will find everything : 
the^ a man may see (he Mormon chj^rch, in which 
woi^g.n, more than anywhere else in Christendom, 
has been tramp?<5d under foot. For it must* be 
remembered that monogamy is the one powerful, the 
one universal, law that woman has given us. 'l^er^ 
cilso,^one will fincl — according to# the newspapers — 
the “first cathedral raised to a woman. The news- 
papers of course forget fhe temple y* Diana, or the 
several cathedrals of the J^lesstid \‘nrgin Aat may 
be found in both Old Wc-id cind N(jvv. •liut^^in^the • 
sense that the mother chut*ch of ••irio ^(.^iristian 
Scientists is the fir^t manifestation in stone/>f a cult 
founded by a woman and*administered largely by 
women, \v§ may accept tlias headline as being as true 
as headlines can, in the nature of things, *f)^# (ixpected 
to be. For Joanna Southcott, th(i fi^lse Joan of Arc, 

’ Elizabeth Burton, or Selina, Countess of Ifuntingdon, . 
may be forgotten. • ^ 

• But, roughly speaking, •we may say that the church 
founded by Mrs. I^ddy is the first modern faith to be 
evolved by cT? wonj^in. • It is interesting, thep, to 
examine this phenomenon as coldly as we have 
examined the more asicient’cl^eeds established ^y 
men. Ayp find^at once,*as w^ might have expected, 
that the chief activity of the church is almost purely < 
materiah: it deals with the attaiAqient to a sane mil^l 
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by the evolution Af a perfected body. 1 stayed for 
some time qjf a lately-passed Summer in an oddly 
heterogeneous colony^that had fillbd all the huts,, and 
hovels of a tract of sand dunes across the water. 
Here the tone^was almost entil»ely set by the women. 
They came from all parts of the* world — from ^evf 
Yoric, from Sweden, from New. 'I^'^land, from the 
'J'ransvaal, and, naturally, many camu from Hamp- 
•iJead^ Beneath the tall jjines the *men of these 
women seemed to 5jJ:and in loose-lipibed, incongruous^ 
knots. The^ wei;<3 artij?ts, men from government 
offices, mercha^its, brewers,* social reformers, school- 
mastersv)** sinj^ers. They gave the impression of 
being careless, except as to the \v'eather, which was 
rather execrc^iile, heavy shafts of %rain piercing the 
blue shi elds of foliage apd digging minute pits in the 
white sand. . . . Jiut«they seemed, all these men, 

to be at very loose ends ; tlieir*knots were small and 
isolated ; • tfley seemed to have lost the power of 
combination. 

The womfin, on the othbr hand, appeared to form 
great and very voluble, gatherings of fifties in the 
hollows. Their, drev>cs w§re gayif flouting, mapy- 
coloured, or sad, close-cut iind self-coloured. They 
were infinitely articulate — and an infirwte mumber of 
children seemed to run in an^ out between their^skirts, 
intuit, as children wVlbe, upqn a world of their own. 
It was a scene eminently i*ejoicing to the eye and 
pleasant for the consideration. Here — anc^ that was 
tjf.e dominant note — ivas elan absolutely dethroned. 
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It is true^hat these were the hoRdays. The artists 
might make cartoons^on brown paper tot decorate the 
barfed walls of barns*: the musicftins might accompany 
or might sing in the choirs. Jiut they did this rather 
as jielots, and the merchants, goverrjment officials 
*and^ schoolmasters *seemed to make up, as Indots, too* 
the numbers of t’^% congregation. I'hey wen^, all of 
those men, gosd workers in tludr particular “ lim^s ; ” 
they stood a Titthi out of tlui common run, as 1)eiivg 
•heavy and* solid^ thinkers. Hu^, Ix^yond tlial, as 
general thinkers tlu^y were not, Uslioylil say, ])arti- 
cularly gifted. You had*, in short, Lo get«tlnmi on 
their own grounds Ixd'onj tlujy shonc‘. ^Vid they 
were united by aTomin-n air: it was Ipliat ^of men' 
returning from distant rc‘gions of work^to^iind thinr 
households running riot. It was as if lJ!yssc‘s liad 
come back from long waitdtirings to JiiK^ Penelope 
surrounded, not by* suitors, but by j)rofessors of 
strange learning. * • 

And thus, on their so(:ial sid(,s at ^east, iha cults of 
the morrow seem to be* foreshadowed*. 'J'lie man 
must more and more specv'iHse^ in his vocation: lie 
myst apply to hii* daily task h^ whole intellect anrl 
all Jiis better parts. Returning from these depths of 
thought to the ligjjt ofr the world he must be^dim- 
eyed jind inarticulate, ilhat the effects of this are 
felt in ^1 departments of the £irts every practiti^ .n^er 
oif thenJmust know. If take% various forms, but ^e 
end is always the^ same. Thus every novelist knows i 
that thCiOnly readers are tl*i woiiien : the distinct! vc^Jv 
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man’s writer app<?als only to a very sfnall public. 
Iiv<3ry journalist knc^vs, too, tha5L the papers now are 
written with an ey^f that moro‘ often than nQt is 
turned to the women. In one quite serious paper that 
was newly stijrted it was pro|)osed to have an 
cultural page once a week. The proposal, was* 
ho\f(?ver, negatived by the editor-Wi-chief, who sub- 
stituted a woman’s page. “ All thc^ other papers 
liaveHt,” he said. I was trav'elHng, quite unwillingly, 
the other day in a«raihvay c^irriagp into •whif.h there^ 
introduced tjiemsolves, huVriedly at the last moment, a 
pleasant,' well-dresst}d couple, obviously upon their 
honey mM:)n. At the next stopping station the 
gen'tleyian leaned out of the win(K)w and purchased, 
appiirently at>r:indom, a couple of daily papers. One 
of these, a substantial sjieet of Cynservative tenden- 
cies, he offered to his confpanion. She made a little 
mo/u' and did not wish to utake it. lie substituted 

the other# i'emarking, “Oh, of course. The is 

the lady’s paper, isn’t it?” and, leaning back grace- 
fully, she began to read^ the magazine page with 
what contentment piy presence allowed her. The 

was the paper wath the^largestr circulation in the 

world. 

Intone of the other arts this tendency ii3acts in a 
manner quite dissimilar, r I was asking very 
int>?nate friend whatVthe ladit^s had talked 'about in 
the drawing-room after cerfain dinner. 

“ Well,” she said, “ all the married women were 
Irfhionting the type »nf play they were forced to go 
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to.” Theytvvould have proferrodf all those' martyrs 
said, to go and hear something ‘‘really ^ital ; ” some'- 
thin^ serious, hafrowing or •morol;f probhmiatic'. 
Instead oft that, every ()nc of them was forccMl to go 
to musical comenlichs. d'his was l^ocaiise their 
1iusf>ands came liftme from busine'ss too tired for 
serious entertainn^ciiit. One of the laditjs said 


had been six times to tluj “(hdslia.” All the timi^ 
she had boon ^Teaming t<5 sec? “ (ihosts.’' 

• The arts, ^f course, are not tako^ very s(iriously in 
England ; but it should Ifli rem^'mbi^rj;d that, as 
society is at present constituted, it is to #thi; «arts 
alone thcit the JCnglish pciople can go^fbr aiuf know- 
ledge of life. And«it mu-* hit nnnernbcjroil, t^j(>, that 
from one’s knowh^^lgo of life ah>mi can ^ religion f)e 
compounded. Wo^sc.'oni, then, to be drivem to tinj 
conclusion that the religion.’^ of the* immediatci future,' 
must be foundfid upfJ^i kinds of art that ai)i)c‘al to 
womefi alone. And, since,' women alone* lt?i'#f; time* to 
think or to feel, womeif, it would se»nn, must found 
the religions of the future;.* That this teifdency is tin; 
more pronounced in the Unijc'd Jjtates than (‘ven in 
the islands of the J^^ast .^Ptlantic, ma]c*;s the j)rospf;ct 
somewhat less dubious. 


So that^we^ se»3ni to * 1)0 facc'd by an ultiijiate 
return ^o those distincti^x'ly Alernannic conditions 
tl^at, acceding to som^i sociologists, was the st'*to 
from which the Teuton^: raftes sprung. Hero *tiiiVr 
basis of the household was, no doubt, ** he to the 
plough” — but, to*^he pulptt, sh-jc The system w^s 
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once matriarchal r*' that it may once m4re become. 
'J'hat, no cloybt, is \iory right and proper : it is, at 
any rate, all in the day’s journey* for Humanity {hat, 
in its course through such a i^art of eternity as may 
belong to it, lyay well pass miiny times from woman's 
dominion to man’s, and back again. But constructive 
or *proj(iCtiv(i sociology is no part3wof my immediate 
purpos(i, which is that of constructing an imagp of 
ajiy pnisent day as it impres?>(is me. Nevertheless, as 
an illustration, a^ an exaggerayon, oii tendenciejf 
now observ^il)l(j, t*he projdnicy of feminine dominion 
is not without ^s illuminative? uses. For, looking at 
things Vy its particular light, many things present 
' themsj?lve.^ to us. 

It is* obvipusly begging the ciu^?stion to say that 
tin? result of the reginy?nt of women at the present 
day is to4)elittle — to belkth? in particular the Press, 
Christiaiuty, and the Scitince* of Healing. For the 
litth?nesH oT to-day is so very certainly the greatness 
of to-morrow tliat, from any aloof point of view, the 
theory is ^lardly worth* combating. The press 
to-day is turning gradually along certain lines: it is 
converting itst^lf inU) an Argan ti)r conveying, not 
sustaine^d “articles” in one trend of thought, but an 
infinite number of small and interestip.g facts. This 
is a principle like another, and the objecy: of the 
pjpess being to attract attention by i^wakenipg 
"interest, the principle iS a \T?ry valid one. |[t should 
indeed be remembered that the jirinciple is a very 
^;tncient one, too; fiy 1 su'ppose that two of ^ the most 
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attractive b^oks in the English language ai^^ Bos- 
well's ‘‘Life of Johnson" and Fl^rio's “Montaigne." 
And both of these nvorks are, in essence, collections 
of “^snippets.” That they are well written t(*lls in no 
wise agiiinst the contention, for tln^ns js notliing to 
•present the ?;mall Announcements of the daily j)ress • 
froirt*hc*ing w<*ll p^ft or ev<;n from being rcMsonably 
accurate. • 

it might indeed be said that the domination of tlie 
jpress l)y wopien lias led simply to a greater honesty 
— thAt,, tor all the i;«Miturie» during which man has 
been the* public of the mnvspajiers man has (‘pnsi*nt<ul 
to be bored for th(‘ sake of a ])nn<:ij)le^ ManT 
acd^rding to this theory, ’. hich 1 have he/^rd gravely 
assert(Ml, ha^^ thought that he ought to read iftformTt- 
tive matter; it is only woman that has'iiTid the 
common sensei t<» say: “Xoiv*that we n^ad f,h** news- 
papers we will hav»* i\' 1 k^I we* like*." AmrniAn has 
very gladiy taken In-r gifts. In a sim^ar way, 
when she, aj)proach»*s the matl»^*r of constrm ting a 
, religion, woman, according* to this thhoryfhas d«*(;ided 
to have what she wants. 

What she wants is insist decifle*dly not theology. ' 
And it is, very decidedly, a healthy race. She takers 
accoVdingly from the* Scnjiture*s what bc*st suits he*r, 
aivl from the scie*n(a? of healing- what best suits*lier, 
and of the^two she con.Njtructs faith and her ruhis 
of condu‘:t. From the' man-made religion that Sb 
has found^read/ to her hand she has l<iken the* fighre 
of the Second Pel^on of the Trinity: from medicinV, 
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the prirlcfple that f( 5 }r a person to be cured*4ie must be 
boncB 7)oluntatis"' Ifor it must, be remembered that 
the chief socia?. function of woman — the one which 
causes her the greatest pleasure and the greatest 
pain — is the ^^keeping healthy of her children. A 
Teligion which does not in some sort ensure this 
is not a religion that can very intimately appeal to 
her. In Catholic countries or communities this 
element of satisfaction is to he found in the interces- 
sion of the vSaints or of the Virgin. T remember 
being present at /in aduit baptism in Paris, and of 
the touching ceremony the most touching feature 
to me vvvis the number of kneeling women in the rear 
of the little church. As soon as the baptism was 
c6mpleted — as soon, that is, as ^the convert was 
purged^ of all past sin, and able in consequence to 
plead weightily before ^he throne of grace, these 
women approached him an4 begged him to intercede 
for their^slck children. And this possibility must 
have formed for the;n a very strong tie with their 
church — a rciotive for adhesion which is lacking in 
these islands. But indeed it is hardly necessary to 
emphasize the fact tnat Catholicism maintains a very 
close hold over its women communicants — that its 
chief hold on the peoples comes from them.^ It is only 
necessary to state the case of Poland, where with the 
men, forced by the Recpssities of the day tp enlist in 
^iiiie public services, and:to abandon alike thei^ national 
characteristics and their faith, the women with a 
s^)lendid perseveraiice ke^*p alive t ie old traditions. 
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(Jatholicism — with its tenicale saints, with fenicale 
religious, with its ieniinine ej^unent in the Divine 
Concord — has its dhief safeguard in Ks worni^n. liut 
in these islands, whic^ have disCc'irded alikci femahj 
saints, female religious, and th(5 Mothe^ of (Jod as an 
• object of worship? a comparative luki^warmness iii 
attachment to ^stablishtid forms of worship •has 
resulted. I am aware, of course, that the lukewarm- 
ness is only f:omparatiTe, and that in iCngland as, 
*say, in France, tht‘ women form yu? sulistanfial bulk 
of {hg congregation; n(iv<*rthelesj> it is in luigland 
more easy to conceivi' of a woman’s changing hf^r 
religion to fall in with tluj vicnvs of hc*r husl^nd than 
w6uld be th(? case 'u h'r (.ic<j. 

We may et thi^down to tin; fact that rroteStantfsin 
is of a nobhjr intelh‘ctual growth than is (JainTTlicism, 
which is an evolution alnw^st (uilirely of the s<mti- 
ments and the weakntjss^k of humanity. Profestant- 
ism ill getting rid of the h;ast credible* of tiTc^( 'hristian 
tenets, sacrificed — nobly enough — a gnjat d*ial of the 
appeal of the Church ; it»availed itself^of reason at 
the expense of intuition. U said, to all intents and 
purposes: “ Herf^ are liie holy writings; wc* will 
use them as a basis for our reasonings ; wa will allow 
of no corgllary however .attractive.’* By so doings it 
sacrificed a great part of its appeal and a great part 
^f its Authority. It sagrificed, it seems to me, a 
great part of its th63olcgica4 traditions and of uv 
popular comprehensibility. 

The oth^r day ’Ane of my jittle daughters return?.*d 
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from her convent w^th a rather badly scratched hand. 
I said that must Vave hurt ber a great deal, and 
she turned her .<mall ft.ce up to whimper to me : “ God 
suffered much more than that/f 

The phraseology struck me very forcibly : it aroused 
in me all that was Protestant in ‘hiy early training. 
An' English child might have sairf- “Jesus suffered 
much more ; or it would, more likely, have used 
i^ome proverbial expression, or have contented itself 
with saying that i^t did hurt. But that-an English 
child shoulfl have attributed to God — to aU the 
persons of tlic Trinity — a - possibility of physical 
suffering:, is, I take it, almost an impossibility. Of 
course, were the proposition put to the child growii a 
man he ’fnight, after reflection, agree, that the sufferings 
of Christ, being of one^ substance with the Father, 
would be communicated “to all the persons of the 
Godhead/ But I am incCnec? to believe that no 
Englishman really feels these matters in tliat way. 

Judging from myrown e^irly predispositions and 
from English conversationif on this point, I am fairly 
certain that most Englishmen regard the Saviour as 
an adult, fairhc?ired . male, ^distinqt altogether from 
God the F'ather, and not very easily or conceivably 
blended into the mysteriou.s and ineffable Three in 
One. Christ remains the visible"sign of the Trinity : 
it is not legal to att^Jnpt to visualise God the P'ather : 

impossible utterly to at^mpt to form an idea of 
the* Holy Ghost. 

**It is difficult to conceivf^of Jesus^'even a,*^ a child — 
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it is, at lesist, not usual to do so.* It may be remem- 
bered tbat towards* the middle of las^ century there 
were certain painters called ^re-Ra^diaelites. On<^ 
of these "painted a picture showinjf this .Savi«)ur as a 
child subject to his parents. 'I'his j)K!ture raised a 
storm : it was confudenul blasphemous, simply because? 
for many centuries it had been the custom in I'.tijjflapd 
to regard the .Saviour as a grown man, alooj, from 
most of the* trials, prtvations and subje«;tions ii>t 
humanity. • That Ije shoultl be sli4>wn obeying Jos(?ph 
and Alary — that he slioutd be Nho\^i<« kissing his 
mother — these things * sc'emed to l)i: .^nathemj.. 
In fact, in the cours*! of tlv centuri<?s *Miat^ had 
succeeded the si,\t<!eiui>, tlnire had g«>w« up^ in 
Kngland a cult* which w.'is^ alnmst sohily that of 
Christ. This began with«uit dr)ul)t as a i)rotest 
against Mariolatry and tlfe worship of die, .Saints. 
But the seed fell up*)n J*oil very fertih? : itj)e(;atnc‘ a 
part of the tradition of this great ami useful nation. 

For hhigland is the ‘country of ////r/y/Aw simply 
because this human figur?; of the .Saviour appeals so 
very strongly to a nation tvihostj human contacts are 
always its first cor,sideraf5on. 'Jio themodern Jinglish- 
man the actions or the nature of the le ather are com- 
paratively unltnowr^: they ajypeal to him perhaps at 
ifiomertts ; he is the Goc^of Battles, precisely, and in 
England’s military moods he Js appealed to. ^But 
Christ iij always with tis— Christ and his tjleventiT 
commandment! We hardly know what are ^he 
attributes* of th^ Holy Ghost, ^’et every word (f 
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ChVist Jesus, every •‘action, every parable?' we have, 
all, by heiart. 

In a Continental city, at the end of an old mar]j;:et 
square, there will stand a churdh with its dOors wide 
9pen. In th^i intervals of sellintf here g'oods ^he 
miirket woman will yo up the stej)s of the church, 
wiJl, before a shimmering- altar, tell her beads, mutter 
a prayer or two, pcirform some act of faith. She w,ill 
rftturn tp h(ir chaffiiring; she may have prayed to 
St. Servatius, St. l^loi, or the Virgin, and her whole ’ 
mind will b(?..v mi^cter of Ifier cult, little fragments of 
religion interpent‘trating tlV«‘ whole fabric of her 
innef self, little acts of faith filling in the in- 
'tcjr^^ices^ ofMier out(*r life. In this way the whole 
•being of gniat continqntc'il nation^»‘ is imbued with 
a sense of the supernatunl side of.religion. 

In that ‘jense the Iuiglis*nman is hardly redigious at 
all, since is not so much**the supernatural as the 
human sitle of the Deity that has a daily sig- 
nificance for him -j lIVs main worship is paid in no 
church builded by mortal hands. His Service, which 
is not an act of fait!;, hut the payment of a tribute, 
is something apart from his fife, par/: only of a special 
day, which is singled out from all the others, ^^.nd 
dedicated to what consideratic^n he 'giv^^s to the 
supernatural deity. 

Yet if he is not re»Mt{ious h*? is assured^ devout^ 
smeje we may consider* the Tneasure of his, devotion 
to^.be his desire toi'^ct in the spirit of the Master, 
l or this tradition Christ is a, yery singular and 
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very fine n^anifestation, and the Iflnj^dishman, inst^Md 
of asking himstdf:* “How mtiy I b^'st propitiate 
St. Servatius ? ’'—asks in anj^ giv«*1i eontingenry : 
“ ilow would Christ have acted h<*n? f ” lie lakes, 
in fact, tie Saviour for his Tn;»^ter and his 
model, and I hat'e bt'trn vtTy much struck upon 
occasions by the yirulenct* with which <^V(‘n profrs.^ing' 
unbeli(Jvers imMngiand will (h‘fend to tln^ last word, 
to the utmost Vuinnui of*tlu! Mngiish N«*w resiamen^, 
• the teachings and Uie j>erson of ( 'iirisl. 

And lu'rt.Mii lies at om e Ti very fcjn al and 

a v(Ty great danger m reveale<l religion in iMigl.ind. 
For whilst utterly unwilling to a('k?iowled^4‘ that a 
personage so j)erfe. t a^ ( iirist c an have* Wsu^of c>iher, 
than miraculous^ cjrigin, ^ have Ix cm otlTer tliaig 
a (Jod, tile; ^'diglislunan tnnihh-s himsc‘lf v»‘fy*litth‘ 
about the otlicT sides of his ihc;ology. With him, 
ind(fed, liis ndlgiciii ^iTristism is almo.^ c iitircrly 
a standard of in.inn»*rs. Ilis ])robh in, n#ui h more; 
than the; saying of “ I1c)ly, hedy, holy,*' is that of 
how he shall do as he V'oulcl lx; donT; ]>y. (Jtlu r 
Christians may hop«* for ^ tenipc^ral advance* and 
ultimate escape Jnmi ^)ivin<;, wralji, bc‘cau'*'e th<;y 
have set to their account a grc;at number cjI those; 
small act*, of /aith. d hc*y try, in short, to do things 
^cept^.ble to the; liosts^of saints ami the enthroned 
deities, liut the* Fnglishmaii'.^ hopc;s of profit and 
salvation are V;as(;d upon the fact that he shafl b ' 
able to say he had followc;ci h s Master's te aching, . 
who badc*,him Vje^gocjd to ’ps felyow man. 
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' This is, I think, i the keynote of the Englishman: 
fierce and sinq-ular idiosyncrasies. It is the - ** note ” 
of the matter.' It explains the singular anthropo- 
morphism — the singular lack of sympathetio imagina- 
tion that distinguishes the Englishman. ^ His motto 
is : “ Do as you would be done by;’' That does not 
n^ean : ‘‘Examine into the other ijian’s nature^&nd 
see how he would be done by." But* it does mean 
that, in England, upon the whole, one Nvill find more 
well-intentioned aiid tolerant consideration than in^ 
many countries more religious. And it explains, I 
think, why the chief function of the English in the 
comity oC. the nations has been to show how men, in 
an^asy^^ a rule-of-thumb and a bearable manner, *in 
.great numbers, scattered across t|;e acres at home 
or across the seas, tolerantly and pleasantly may live 
together. 
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tHAPTER V. 
C()Nf)lJCr. 


T here is a passajri' in tin; I^iar^^ .nf Samuel 
Pepys in which heffUotes souk.' speakei whose 
^ name I have forgotten. I am unal)l(;^loo,^to 
find again the passage its<;lf. Jfut it is to *th«» effijct 
that the function oS th(; law is pot to av(inge hut to 
restore. And, jpon the whtjc;, we may say that 
nowadays and, in the largt*, the function* o[ the 
Englislv law, is successVulfy fulfilled. Thcj^'ingli.sh 
law as it stands upon the statute-books is mo.^; fitted 
to prevent crime than to avenjp; i],: thfj I'.nglish 
^national temperament vis-fi-vis of, say,*a thic'f is 
scarcely an avenging one. Wi that is to say, a thief 
*have failed to come, off with his hootyf or if he have 
surrendered it before or after his captun.*, the I'inglish- 
man as a rifle will be contented with, or will app]c|ud 
a light sentence. But it must be a sentence that will 
deter other criminals. 

This “note,” I think, permeat«Y the whole fabric 
of English society. 1 was talkin to a .sheepsheartY 
this morning. WhMst he kaelt iV^the hot sun.shinc» 
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above the hot fleeces * of a panting •/am he tQld 
me that th^ day bY^ore a casi!.al labourer,' employed 
during the jj>ressure of lamb-shearing, had taken 
three shillings from his coat when it hung in the 
wool barn. ' I asked him if he had tdld the police, 
and he answered : 

“No, nor I don't suppose 1 shall. At any rate. 
I’ll give the chap a fair start. Aftor*all, he wasn't of 
these parts, so nobody will take him for an example." 

And yesterday, lying upon the sea beach, I askefd 
a membepof our administrative class what would be 
done tor the fellaheen of an Egyptian village. They 
had riven in a body and murdered some officers of 
the Euglwh army shooting in the Nile fields. 

“ Oh," he said, “they'll deport %i whole lot of them 
to the Soudan. It is a beastly thing to do with them, 
poor b(i>*gars, and probdbly no one here will know of 
it. BvJ;^it must be done op th*ere would b.e end of 
these murders. You see Itnglishmen are walking 
about the villajjes there all 'day long unarmed." . . . 

At the same time, tile Englishman views with 
equanimity the fact tlvit the law does sanction the 
most appallingly vindicti\A3 sent/inces for crimep of 
the most insignificant. If you put it to a lay 
Englishman that it is appalling^ that ai mail should be 
sentenced to six months' Jiard labour for stealing a 
pair of shoes, he w^l 'say : ‘^.Oh well, it is the law." 
And, in a similar .pfrit, he will comment upon the 
fl^.ie of ten shillinits upon a man who just fails to 
murder his wife. 
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in this th^ English legal cpurt.^ differ from* those 
of almost e.11 other nations, since ^le spirit of nearfy 
all foreign legal systems is the ^endenin^ of justice. 
In Ehgland |the judge* administers the law. He 
must administer the law in face of hiMi notions of 
equity, of right ; hlj must do viohmce to his most 
intinfite feelings and to the spirit and sympathies t)f 
all people, if tin; law so demands it. I had a friend 
who Vas tried for a certt'dn misdemeanour Ix^foni a 
jqdge, whose.whole private life was^ devoteui tc* com- 
bating a^Vside issue of that fnisihnn^^anour. It was, 
that particular crime;, foundcid upon At]ioism,.lliough 
it was not exactly ci manifestiition of dishelii^tpin the 
existence of a Deity — and, indeed, the wc^rd^ wen; 
never mentioned in the Court, though Mr. /ustiTa; 

, it was notorious, had a hatred of Atheists tfiat 

in one or two instances h^id fciddt n fair to prejudice; 
his career. NevertheUss^* although my IrieTj^d was 
'found guilty*, technically, of his misdemr;anriiir, Air. 

Justice passed upon* him a •sc*ntc*nce that was 

.practically one of acquitttil — tint payment of tin; 
•plaintiff’s costs. This, of course, is a common- 
• place record; but my frfond, sij|fing .in tin; court, 
was well aware of the personal hatred that thf; 
judge felt towards him. He said that it felt like 
being in ^a cage with ’some tremendous, malevolent- 
eyed, wild beast prowlijig round the exterior and 
trying bar after bar by which it might enter aftd 

devour. Xnd happening to mec^ Mr. Justice 

a venerabfo if bi^-temper^^d ohjp gentleman, at 
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friend's table sliO^;tly afterwards, I had ^he gratifioa 
tion to hear him ^ interrupt 3. discourse upon th' 
Etruscan vases which were the chief delight of hi 
private existence, by a violent diatribje against m] 
friend the misdemeanant. According to him he was 
my friend, a dangerous vscoundtel whom, if the lav 
were satisfactory, he would have, sentenced to pena 
servitude for a long term of years.. But he had, o 
course, to administer the Irw. 

There is no lesson to derive from this, save that tht 

«a I 

average linglishman would say that Mr. Jus.tice 

was in the right. But Infancy that, in pure reason, 
he wa:^in the wrong to have inflicted a sentence sc 
miodegite^ when his instincts and desires — and the 
practice of the Courts — would h^ve justified him in 
inflicting a penalty certainly more severe than the 
mere payment of the plaintiff's costs. I went indeed 
so far^as to question his', lordship, who happened to 
be a distant connection of my own, not as to this 
particular instance — I had indeed allowed the topic 
to recede far enough into the past of the conversation 
to allow it to pass froig his mind — but as to how, in 
general case.s, he hgillowed his predilections to affect 
his judgments. I put my question in a sufficiently 
deferential form, and he answered good-naturedly : 

“ Well, you see, there are in every judge two geritle- 
men rolled into ofte,. as soipe one said. ‘ N6w, in (he 
case of that fellow J— ^ >and his mind Aad reverted 
1 3 the case of my friend — ‘‘I dare say you weren’t 
acquainted with ^Jie particulars, i* But it 'was so-and- 
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s(\ . . . . ” ; jind, leaning bacb in lus lhair and taking 
a sip of the barley water that his Health forced him fo 
drink even at dinner, he proceeddd to sketch the case 
of my friend. It was irfstructive to see that thoug^h 
he was virulently unfair to th(i motiv^es and the 
person of my friend, stated the leijal aspect of the 
case 'with an exti^'me tempftrateness. “Now,*' He, 
continued, “ whdti you have to pass jud.yfmtmt in swch 
a case you h3ve to consider not only what the . 
csiminal deserves, but^what were tUe lej^al risks he 
ran. Indeed, I personally m3ke it iP practice to cast 
a general average in my mind of other judg- 
ments on that sort of case, if I don’t — whioh 1 do 
ver^ often — take the opinion of my fellow jpdg^s. 
The ^w, you k^iow, is nojt any respectc^r of* 
persons,*’ 

So that we seem to arnve^t the fact thal in the 
Engl ish Ugw yer there ts «iot only a personoi con- 
scienceT whi?h may or may not sway his ju<Jigm<;nt, 
but there is also a legal cftnscienbe, a^special casting 
of the average of what ifiay be the hj^al public 
opinion of the day. And this,last does undoubtedly 
sway our judges most consfderabl)^ of aU. 'fhere are, 
of course, cases of outrageous judgments ; just as, 
obviously e®ougjh, there are persons who, owing to^ a 
forttinate,mann(7r in th(; witness-box, or to some subtle 
influence* thift it is hard tp analyse* do get themselves 
res{)ected. ^But, upon* the \^h<^e, and speakin’g 
impressionistically, the spirit of xthe law as it 
administered in lingland t^-dav <s, both actually^ 
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and pSychologicfiHy, wonderfully level ^n its 
fe!:5tations. 

The law, then, *is no respecter of persons in 
England, and that is as much as to say that English 
law, like tfki typical Englishman, is singularly un- 
imaginative, is essentially lacking in constructive' 
sympathy. That there'^is one lay for the rich'* and 
the poor may or may not be reasonable to the bulk 
of humanity in the world ;• but that there should be 
one lavv for doctor, man of letters or liv.en-draper, [s 
a proposition that mdst other nations will deny. 
Thus, in France bankruptcy for a tradesman is a 
cripplii:g and terrible catastrophe, involving loss of 
civil qgtts and other disabilities. For the French 
lawgiver argues (I am not concejjned to say whether 
he is right or wrong) that the business of the 
tradesman being money - making, the tradesman 
who ^ils to keep his mQ^^ey accounts straight is a 
member detrimental to society. The' professional* 
man or the artist,* on the 'other hand, according to 
him, devolves his chief endeavours not to the making, 
of money, but to the advancement of his science or* 
art, a thing J3enel\pial to^the Republic, outside the« 
accidents of its marketability. *And thus the French 
judge attempts to administer, not a^ la\Y which re- 
spects no persons, but a law which aims at fendeiing 
an individual justifce^ The^ apparently irrational but 
jisychologically jultifiabla verdicts of French juries 
^:re so many confirmations of this thebry. And it is, no 
•doubt, owing to tke consciousness’ of this lhat French 
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Ic^wyers in practice assume »thc ^uilt of an aeuused 
citizen, calling upon him to estaolish his innocerK53 ; 
just as it is no doubt owing to tlfe conja^iousness that 
the law never can render an ideal justice?, that the? 
English law assumes the innocence ot^ an accused 
subject. It is £is if#the Englishman had said in the 
past*:* 

“ Oh, well, th4? law is wonderfully capricious in dhe 
way^it affects {)eople; lei us make it affect as few, 
ppople as it •decently^ need.'* A nek so w(? hav(? thiit 
wonderful phrase: “ Fhe betiefit oF®the^d<#ubt,'* and 
this tranquil, unreasoning belief in the rightness of all 
legal decisions, which casts so singular, so siftfady^ a 
ligltt upon Itnglish character. Vor I think tlmre 
is notjj^g in the wcjrld more wonderful as a national 
expression than tn(? trarK|uil]ity which falls upon 
England after the d(?cisi(m ol'^i great case. iWor^days, 
for w^'ks. nay, twen fof months, we may hav »4 betjn 
following a ?fial with a nearly bnjathless atf»*nti(in. 
We discuss the evidence •in evefy club corne*r, (jverr 
.every restaurant table, or al'n^ss the fic'ld?? whe*re the* 
footpaths lead us. We form yur j>rivate judgments; 
we say, “lie is guilty,” df “ W« -/don't belif*ve tlujy 
did*it.” And, when the l)h)w falls, wh»*n the df)om is 
pronounced^ we^really hold our }>n*aths for a momeyt. 

I retoember walking ali)ng tht? Strand not so long ago 
with a companion, and sivMe-nly tfie-re- flashed across 
the’erowded^ hurrying, dizzyinj/stre-s-t tlie announce- 
ments, in yellow, *in pink, in white* papers — “ Rf^sul^ 
of the \:ase.” 
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It did, quite 1 terally,* call a halt to th^t tide. ¥pr 
ii'lonjr tinui we had^followed th^; fortunes of* the thin, 
bold, militar3^1ooking, tired-looking prisoner in the 
dock. If we had not identified ours(dves with his 
fortuncjs, we had felt for them th(^ interest that one 
feels for a long-unsolved riddle. T And I think every 
ofi(j of us in thii Strand felt convinced thaV the 
man was innocent, in that he was too mad to be? sen- 
tenced. At the block in the cornei of Wellin'gton 
Street we were '\ble to stop to buy a pap<?r from 
behind the pink-\ett(^r(id cipron of a nciwsvendor,’ who 
had, I r<miemb(?r, a black hat absolutely dun-coloured 
with As lit; took the penny he muttered 

hoarsely, i- 

“ I l(;'s got live years ! 

I'htjre was not any doubt about who the He was — 
though that was a faint;, when one comes to think of 
it, almost brealhlt'ss : to Me for the whole crowded 
Straiuh I looked in my companion’s e} es : I know I 
ftdt somt; physical shock; a catch in the throat, 
perhaps, or a miniUt; difllculty in standing. I said : 
/"iW years ! and my companion hioked back at me 
and said : “ Vive years ! And for an appreciable 
moment things really seemed to stand still, till we 
could take up a definite inental position with regard 
to this new factor in the world. And in that mon.ent 
I could see the tigui;e of i\ traflic policeman as he 
hVined back his head to ^Tcall to an omnibus driver: 

He’s got five years!” We opened our damp 
♦iroadsheet in the street and looked, to make certain. 
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V-'hen my C()m[>anion s:i{tl : “ ll»‘ was * v^uilty, 

then ! ” • 

That was tin? Vitnv at wllleh slii?*hail arrived 
tlurtn. 14 ’ her pause. Anil that is tin* p«)inl that 
1 wish to make tliat in th** wlu)le «fl' the Strand 
there were all thes«%pe()j>le taking' i*P that same 
of vfew. “ av/v -auilty, tln-n !" it was imi, I im^ag, 
in any of us t<i,doul)l tin* ri‘.^htnt‘ss ot the vi*rilii'if and 

fev^ pcM>j)le ilouhted the jysiiee ol the si-nlenre. And^ 
^without t(i\;’nv4‘ voic e to it, we fr.yiied iu our minds 
the C(^rollary : “He’s h.d itiore thun a^ l.dr trial: lie 
has had tlie henetit ot all the possible doubts, an([ 
therefore he /V euilty.” 

•And that frame mind is i i/p-.a tribiil^rom the 

natio»;' t(» the* administrators of its laws -but it is also, 
» , ...» 
a. very singular national sympJ.om. 1‘or it is obvious 

that this i.)«*nefit of tin* doftbt, it it is benr^lirent to 

criminals at tinn.*'^, act^* rather hardly uj»^>n the 

innocent a-'cus.^d, sinr*,* lie would obviously liave 

.stood the* test mont untlinchifn^ ly it lie had c:ome 

out accjuitted irom an owh-al in uhieh*no po-.sible* 

doubt existed. And for that reason, in m.iny eas*.*s, it 

is nearly as nuK'l) of a falamit;/ to Ijavi? been trierl 

and acquittisl as to*havt? be»*n tried and touml ouilty. 

1 have knqwn nujre than <me man wliose whole careers 

have b^*en blasted b)^ pros»:culions that, as tlie jihrase* 

is, had not a to stan/J on. ..Still, when on#! meets 

them where men contrreo^te* <Av: seems to hi,*ar be-hbid 

their backs the Vhi'^per (if : “ I he R(;corder said t^^at 

the plainiVfs had faih.'d to n^ake out th(dr case. " J ii^i 
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not incfeed knowt whether, to thinking m,en, the cop- 
tinental system of leaving it to the accused to “ make 
out their case?. ” is tiot psychologically preferable. 
Abroad, in a sense, the law strains all its faculties to 
ensure a conciemnation, but the human feelings of the 
jury have full play, and, probably, in the result, the 
general ^lverages of juAtice or injustice are about 
equal in England or on the Continent. • 

There can, however, be nc- doubt that tp men who 
feel — as opposed tn men who are cold-blooded enough 
to think — the English system is infinitely the more 
desirable as an ideal. And we must remember, too, 
that the?^ English state of things is the product of 
what is ^^^actictilly the oldest system of justice in the 
world. For, from French law, whjch is an evolution 
of the Code Napoleon, to Dutch law, which was 
founded comparatively littely upon the Roman, there 
is not a iaw to be found tha"* is so much the product 
of an 'ancient and gradual growth ^if national 
necessities. The enactment that makes it penal to 
own a liank of E ngraving*^ note is the most striking 
instance of the odd adaptability of English penal law 
to changing circum^-tances.' There were, that is to 
say, after the ’45 certain Jacobites who were still 
desirous of spreading confusion amongst the lieges of 
George II. They hit upon the stratagem of the 
Hanover Jack. Thi?» was a. gilt coin that had upon 
its'face the head of the reigning king — but upon its 
ba.ik there was shown, not St. George and the 
LVagon, but the Devil flving away with George II. 
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Ut was an ^imitation near enouijh pass, with other 
coins, tftr a half-jriiii#('a, and a ^reat nimiber of thesi' 
medals wen^ put into circulation. WhtMi prosecutions 
ensu(‘tl it was found lliat, althoiii^;-!! it was tn^ason to 
coynterfcMt, or to pass counterhuts of, the coin of th^* 
realm, this was *fio coi^ti^rhut, inasimich as tlie 
ro^^erse differed than tliat of the ^uimra. flie acc'us%‘d 
wtire acquittt'd. '1 lie h^i^islatun^ lluui passed afi Act 
m^kini^^ it penal to ])ass«medals that were (olourahle 
• imitations •of tlui kin^r's euinai^fc*. I he Jacobites 
repliecLby sijllin^' tluj llanov<*r Jtit ks yi fln‘ stre(.*t at 
so much a dozen. 1his, a.vrain, was not • criminal, 
sim e it Wiis merely sijllin^^ I’or value, a thinif entjrely 
cfifferini^ in kind •from j> . >in> 4 -, whif'h an 

attempt to de “i;a*. Parliament ac('f>rdin,yly pa^sseJ 
a law makini^ it piujal c‘ven,lo possess a colourable 
imitation of curnmt paper f»r (:oina.i 4 -e. AiM ij is this 
t^hrliteemth-century st«itu^c‘ that still makes bouml, 

‘ if bv misfo'cune we come into poss»;ssion of flie staple 
commodity of tlui contidenctvtT-fck ^nan, t<i hand it at 
once to the police, or to dt*stroy it as best wf? may. 

This instanc<‘ is strikintr, not only because it shows 
how a very old law rna/suftice flbr modijrn purposes, 
but because it shows how innate in Kiij^dish lc%»-al 
procedure; is.the tendency to ^mvc‘ the prisoncT. the 
iTenefiti of someth in ^^ -i| not of the doubt, then of 
flaws in the indictmcmt^* Tor-there can be no doubt 
that if, [n each of tht^se cases, the Jacobite Tiu- 
mourists^did not contravene the letter of the faw, 
thew very notoriously sinne^l against its spirit. 
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It is true that ^^ngland never had a legal theory 
thaf called uppn the accused or the defendant io make 
good his case nevertheless, though the practice of 
the law’might^forbid this, and though, in principle, ever 
§ince the days say of Henry VIII., the spirit of .the 
penal law was merely deterrent aAd that of the civil 
law merely restorative, there can be little doubt that 
the spirit of the legislature was vindictive. It met 
i^s opponents in the administration. This is strikingly 
shown in the case' of that other “benefit” — that of 
clergy. UtftiL the ^Reformation this was to alPintents 
and purposes merely an ecclesiastical privilege. The 
Church, that is to say, contained at first all those who 
could and write ; later it instructed all readers 

and writers, and these became itr- special protigl^ 
And these it subtracted from the felons or misde- 
meanarts^ Hvho were liable to feel the powers of the 
secular law. 

The English Reformation — that singulai ^movement 
which was only, pa'rtly a manifestation of public 
opinion — did away, at the bidding of the cowed 
legislature, with the ecclesiastical courts altogether — 
in so far, at least, as ftiey affected offences against the 
secular authorities or against lay subjects, ljut, 
although the legislature could affect them, and 
although the legislature couM pass the savagely vin- 
dictive penal laws of 'Henr 3 '^^VIII. and ElizalDeth, i1 
was unable, in face of the spirit of the who^e people, 
to ^(io away with this particular benefit — ; 4, benefil 
■vO^liich in essence was entirely foreign to the practice 
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\r>{ the secular law. Then there ensi^d a long- struggle 
between^ the legislatyre and the public conscience — a 
struggle which lasted for thretf centuries and ended, 
to •all indents and putposes, only with the complete 
surrender of the legislature. At the beginning of 
tliis period benefit# of clergy was extended to alt 
offeftces save those of trea^n. Men who had stolen 
eggs or men v^ho* had committed murder could ^like 
go»free when chey had signed their namtjs and read a 
passage fgom the Psalms. And, indeed, •in this 
particular manifestation itt the nommeuicement we 
may see something of thcit French spirit, th^t makes 
doctors and men of the arts comparativtdy lj^;e of the 
Ifiws of debt becatuse of their extrancjously^moditing 
the Republic. For, in the sixteenth century, fh^man 
who could roadand write hadstTll a certain special value. 
But gradually the struggles assunujd the inspect of a 
stubborn determinatif^n^bn the part of jifll^es and 
juries to ev^end to poor devils a means of (;s^ipe from 
hatefully vindictive pj[}fialties# • As the higislatun; 
continued to extend the ^number df crimtis that were 
punishable by death, so tlugudges continued to make* 
proof of benefit more •easy, ij^til at last any man 
who had the cajJacity to remember cfirtain pot- 
hooks aivl get by heart any verse of the Bible which 
he coujd pretend to^read, could ph‘ad his clergy. Ihe 
legislature— which came of ajcl&ss more intent on the 
protection of property ch^n s}topathetic to the opinions 
or feelings of the people— replied, after several women 
had escaped de^h for stealing loaves, by gradu^;|ly^ 
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limiting the crittH^s to which benefit of cjergy could 
extend. As against that, the ^.dministratois of the 
law invented the “liaw in the indictment,'* giving 
criminals the benefit of slips of the pen to atone for 
the loss of t^e other benefit. Until at last the l^is- 
lature abandoned a contes^ growii unequal and, as it 
were, with one stroke of Ine pen abolished the capital 
punishment for all crimes save wilful murder, high 
treason and the burning of arsenals or dockyards.*' 

In this way we V^ve arrived, ^by the influence of a 
public opinion acting upon legal practitioners, at a 
legal practice that is eminently humane ; that, in a 
rule-of-tl^umb way, works eminently well, and at a 
legal prc^^Jtice that is singularly relied upon. LitiganVs 
may nowadays find the costs of lawsuits inconveriiently. 
high, but It is to be argued that no pay can be too 
high that ensures the cleanhandedness of national 
officials^. * And, upon the Vhole, no large class of 
public opinion could to-day be found to c^ndorse the 
words of a character ii> an early Victorian novel. The 


I may set down here in cc^^ntcr to the objection that I have 
here treated of criminal^ laws aldnc, the contention that our 
civil law has always followed the practice of the criminal — with 
the sole difference that, since no human life or limb is at stake,*the 
varioys “ benefits ” have not been so mi^rked. kJeveilCheless, the 
fact remains that, in general, the onus of proof remains upon tlie 
plaintiff, the defendant beiAg,,with necessary modifications and 
the general principle that the province jf the law is not to revenge 
but to restore, in the position of a prisoner. And, indeed, we might 
regard the Statute of Limitations as a special extra benefit not 
enjiiiyed by any criminals save deserters from^ the army. 
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^aw, in those days, appeared to be a ^Hass,’* because it 
was in ia transitional stage — becalise, in fact, ,the 
effects tof the long struggle between legislature and 
people had not yet wo’rn off*. But nowadays we can 
feel^ to the full the influence of the siri^plifying and 
nationalising work'^that \yas done upon the body of 
the law during tjie lifetime* of, say, Chancellor Lord 
Lyndhurst. 

k is to the judges of .England, influenced as they 
^ere from helow and not from above, that \ve owe 
thisYact^ that to-day England enjoys a law that is so 
eminently a national expikission. Like every, national 
expression it is, thus far, full of theoretic ^^reason ; 
b«Lt, like every national expression, it remains a monu- 
gient of excellent practice. “ It works out wfill^’ to^ 
use words that are so eminc'upy characteristic of •the 
English nation. It is, in faet, even as is th^j English 
Constitution itself, lil«i ^n easy cloak, like**an easy 
^iece of fo(itwear that gives pleasure to its wearer by 
dint of many patchings.^ -That i% has its disadvantages 
is obvious —that it has its» unreasoits is <^bvious, too. 
For we might say that the earlier stage of the 
law, in which crimes aghinst property were punish- 
able by death, wis a more logical expression of 
the*natiop to whom the, attainment and retaining 
offpropksrty more than all else is the ideal of fife; 
to whom still, a crime.^^agaiijsf the person is one 
of so relatively little impcy-tanfte that, if a man strike 
another ^d just miss killing him, he will escape vjith 
a tiny fine, whereas if he strike just a hairsbread^Ji 
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deeper 4ie will be^hanged — the moral oflG^ce in botli 
cafies being prelisely similar. » I remembeflr coming 
across a cas5 in a ccfuntry police-court, that brought 
these aspects of the law out* in a singular light of 
absurdity. K man called Chapman had just massed 
^killing his wife with a curipus andf valuable stick that 
lie* had brought from ‘India. A, month befoiti, a 
labourer called Noakes was left waiting in Chapman’s 
hall, having brought a mess 5 ».ge from a neighbouring 
farmer/ Noakes,, who was a^ silly, but generally 
honest boy, stolt: the srtck, which appealed to his 
fancy, not as an obj<‘ct of worth but as a curiosity. 
*Chapm;^y, who had just failed of manslaughter with 
this veiy stick that hiid just been returned to him, \\^is 
finecl forty shillings at the petty sessions succeedip.g 
tho'se at which Noakt's^was sent to six months’ hard 
labour fin; stealing the stK:k. 

And. indeed, it is one of*\hc« disadvantages of such 
a h\gal fkystem as that of England, that t^e profound 
respect which the E^iglishm^in has for the practice 
of his law? bliiuls him such anomalies as that 
which I have related abo^v-e. That is one of the very 
cases that I had im my mrtid when I said that the 
Englishman will answer always :* “ Oh, well, it’s^ the 
law ! ” to any recital of a ftard case. For during the 
ensuing year I put this particular case of Noalces ahd 
Chapman (it had shdcl^ed ine, because I liked Noakes^ 
a simple, rcither vacuoils youtn with a great love for 
birtls, whose nests he protected with s&dulou^ care) ; I 
pht this particular case to at lea:St twenty English- 
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men. I received almost invariabh" that particular 
answer. 

It hafnpers — this particular a\iswcr-<i-flie rij^hting^ 
of sfiveral -wrongs that *do earn(\stly need righting ; 
it engenders a tranquil and optimistic state of mind 
in which the Knglislifnan, conlident in the excellence; 
of h!s judge-made. legal practice, forgets that to-day,, 
as always, there are laws that are too strong -for 
jud^s, just as there, occiv* at times judgt;s who will 
\\w.rp^the law into allo^ving them inllict i)<*naUi<;s 
that are cruel and opprf;ssiA;. llu: luiglwhman, in 
fact, is apt to forget that? the (ixcellmet; of Jiis law 
resides in the men who administi;r it — forgets^^lhat is 
to^ay, that it is the judges, rath(;r than the l-yf itself, 
that, have inherited.a very great tradition. Aik*! tliis 
is in very truth what we call o.jiciai optimism. 

It would, indei - I, be too* much to say 4hat this 
official optimism is p’-odiiwd by tlur (jrxce-llfncT; of tlir; 
English legal system. It is, ralh(;r, this i\?re and 
valuable attribute, thv* prodiirA of th<; national 
characteristic reiicting upc^n itself. flnglish public 
opinion — the broad, tolenint,^ humanitarian, practical 
optimistic thing which •in thejf; islands is ])ublic 
opinion — has produced an excellent thing— two 
excellent things; since it, has produced the bod^ ot 
thS law^and the spirit of the constitutif>n. And these 
t,wo excellent things filliijg very much the mind’s eye 
of the public, the public i;%very apt to say that all* is 
well with*everyfhing because we have always thbse 
things to fall back*upon. It is, of course, difficult 
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this matter to d^connect cause from effect ; it is, tha 
is^to say, difficift to say wheth^r^it is because we arc 
a nation sir/gnlarly hard to rouse to discontent, thal 
\vc are pleased with our statej or because our state i*^ 
upon the wnole so excellent that we are not easily 
roused to discontent. 

liut certain manifostaitons of the. English spirit are 
really amazing. I remember going through a dense 
fog to a London station to catch a train ihat, 
officially, should have left the olatform at twenty-five 
minutes past one. At t*wenty-five minutes past one 
there was not a single train in all the sidings of the 
great t'^rminus. At the almost invisible barrier the 
dimly-, een officials had no kncr.vledge of when any 
tram would h?ave any platform for anywhere. the 
hour of train after train arrived crowd after crowd 
filled th*'^ station more*’ and more densely. And, 
for hour after hour nothing happened. The fog deep- 
ened ; the crowds grew more dense — but nothing 
happtMied. No single person proposed even to make 
a hostile demonstration before the booking-office ; no 
one hooted, no one groaned. We stood there, our 
arms filled with parcels, .string bag.s — it was Christmas 
time — rubbing against our calves. And still — 
nothing. At last, at a quarter-past four, a string of 
unlit carriages pu.shed its way almost souiidlessly 
between the thick piles of humanity. 

And the crowd rai-sed a cheer — humorous, cynical — 
but still, a cheer. I do not think that in- any con- 
ceivable world-centre this would* be possible — one 
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ciuld not, I mean, if one were a fanciful person, 
figure fort)ne’s privatc^delectation, animaginary plapet 
where human beings would be sf> long^ulTering. Yet 
in l5ondon, year in, yeaf out, we endure* iliis crippling 
strain upon our civic efficiency without slightest 
perceptible effort ttf changt* a law that renders so 
farci(fal a service, possible t%id permantuU. It was, 
after all, the law* that we should wait then?; it? is, 
after all, the latv that peryiits the ctNiseless nicurnmce 
<if such eveiUs. And i\us chara<'t(jrjstic arts bfih'fully 
upon ou r n ational spirit irt two (hstinrt <lire,ctions. 
It renders us patient in.the face of lliis abuses; it 
causes us to be patient in our attitiuh; , towards 
e^*ry abuse; and,# in the still more delrterious 
direction, it renders our officials nonchalant ’and 
wanting in enterpTisci I will 7dmit that it is difficult 
to deal with a U g, *just a«» it is difficuU for our 
Foreign Office* to dc‘aUwgh, left us say, Leo|Told II., 
King of tlui Heflgians. The; one; and the; ot^or are; 
mephitic phenomefna-^-4iaffling,. protffan. Y<;t, 
assuredly, we;re; the nayemal spVit eft all e‘asy 
to raise, we should insist that our railway 
officials shoulel search flmemg ^he invente>rs until 
some system we;re dt;vis<;d b^^ whie:h all trains at all 
times cou^d be we)rke.*d by^ blinelfolelffd m(;n. Ye;t we; 
suffer #ur bodie;s te> b*f wc'arioej, our traeh; te>*be; 
harassed, eAir time to l^e?lov,i,^artd our spirits to be; 
vexed, year in, year out, #it enle] momemts, at hurried 
seasons of the >'t^*ar. We le;t our officials grow slaek, 
our inventors lack that incentive ot reward ar?*ej 
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encounagement that is*- so necessary to our nation^ 
energy. We arrf- fond of taking refuge in the sooth- 
ing consideration that we, the English race, hawe been 
so much the pioneers of the rkilway system that now- 
adays we have to suffer for inconveniences that were 
‘ unforeseeable by the early inventors. In this case, 
tco, we say. “Ah, well^ it’s the layv.” It is, that is 
to say, the law that pioneers work ropghly, and con- 
tented with having so early led the i^an, we do^ not 
harass the officials who have inherited the merits Qf 
the long-dead picneers. -We have still the belief tliat, 
if it were absolutely necessary, something would be 
done. ..Someone, probably, will turn up from some- 
where,.^and do it for us. Compe,tition will force it'^or 
an ^sventual decrease in the use of soft coal. 

And, just as wo hinder our national and material 
welfare f)y this official optimism, so we jeopardise 
our national soul by allowyig our Foreign Office to 
remaiw impotent in the face of a dismal potentate, 
the organiser of a, band of callous scoundrels. I 
was looking yesVerday at„a photograph; it showed, 
seated against the light, a sculpturesque nude form. 
A bearded, wonder^lly maalded man sat, his knees 
nearly up to his mournful face,^ gazing inscrutably 
and without expression at two small objects. These 
were the hand and foot of his cnild. And the child, 
a little girl, had been eatexi by men, and the men 
were the soldiery of a (^listian monarch whom 
we, as a nation, had helped to set in power over the 
regions in which ^ the photograph was taken ; a 
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monarch whom we still mamtain in this authority. 
Every vote/ in this country is directjy responsible for 
the nioiirnful gaze of that negro.* « • 

It was ppen, that is •to say, to every voter of the 
United Kingdom to be aware of this^act; it was 
eqftally open to hint«to exact from the parliamentary' 
candidate for whom he votud a definite pledge tlT«.j 
Great Britain Ayoutd do its uttermost to put an end to 
the .reign of feeopold IL, absolute monjirch of the 
Congo Free^State. That the task would be a difficult 
onfe for 6ur officials I am n®t set t® deny,. The late 
Foreign Alinister when privately urgocl to |nove in 
the matter, said that his hands were tied by^tht; fact 
t^at abuses of native^fi as great in degree as tht'iietori)e 
witnessed in the Congo were to be witnessecf ^n a 
certain portion off the British* Dominions. * In con- 
sequence his hand’, v^^ere tied ; the Belgianj^ respon- 
sible having threatened Jtb raise against hhn a hi 
^luoque terrible enough. But, within reason, it^hould 
be possible for the British natiop, either to reform the 
offending colony or to save^ its reputation .and regain 
its freedom of criticism by cutting the colony in 
question adrift from the assuredly glorious traditions 
of the British Empiae.* 

t I do,^not meafi to say liffal the Queensland question was the only 
difficulty that .faced Lord Lansdowne, a»d, unbacked as he was 
hjf any string public feeling, 1^4:001 pi (fated international questions 
aroused by tlje peculiarly guaranteed position of Leopold II. were 
sufficient tciwarrarrt the Government in taking very little action 
upon the report of thair official. But this fact is not the rnoirp 
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Thisf of course, is no very important matter; nfo 
doubt a negro child or two must suffer that the world 
may march ‘triumphantly towards Occidental civili- 
sation. I do not raise it with any propagandist 
motive, but 'merely to illustrate a national character- 
istic, just as I have suffered much*; and shall probably 
continue to suffer much,Trom the erratic train sei prices 
of several lines without attempting to, cure them with 
my pen. It is, in short, not my affair ac all to attempt 
to better the world as I see it, but merely to attempt 
to render, to account for/ the defects of the sin^lar 
and veiy higk qualities oft the nation that gives me 
shelter. 

iThe ’“defects of the Englishman’s qualities are 
straS^e in practice, but obvious enough when we 
cohsider Ithe root fact from which Ihey spring. And 
that root fact is simply^^that the Englishman feels 
very (f^ply and reasons "yery little. It might be 
arguedj superficially, that because he has^dcne little 
to remedy the state ,ef things on the Congo, that he 
is lacking ia feellhg. But as a matter of fact, it is 
really because he is aware — subconsciously if you 
will— of the depth pf his ciipacity to feel, that the 
Englishman takes refuge in his particular official 
optimism. He hides from himself the fact that there 
are* in the world greed, poverty', hunger, lust pr e\ il 
passions, simply because h\j knows that if he comes 

creditable to us as a nation, though it may be taken as largely 
absolving the Government which exists to put iii force the national 
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ro think o:^ them at all they will move him *beyond 
bearing/ He prefi^rs^ therefore,^ to toy — and to hyp- 
notise ^limself into believing — that the world is a 
very good? — an all-good — place. He wo^^ld prefer to 
believe that such people as the officials of the Congo, 
Free State do not rfeally exist in the modern world. 
Peclp^e, he will say, do not dd such things. * * 

As quite a boy 1 was very intimate with a family 
that I should say was very typically English of the. 
middle class. I spen<; a great part of my summer 
holidays with them and mo?;t of my we^k-bnds from 
school. Lady C , a practical, comfortable, spec- 

tacled lady, was accustomed to call herself my*secrvid 
. ,s«>ther, and, indeed? at odd moments, she motji^ired 
me very* kindly, so fhat I owe to her the reqpllection 
of many pleasant, Slumbrous apd long summer days, 
such as now the world no lunger seems to*cQntain. 
One day I rowed one^ofi the daughters up a little 
stream fiin® the sea, and halting under the shade of 
a bridge where the watd*rs lapf^ed ^deliciously, and 
swallows flitted so low as to brush our heads, I began 
to talk to the fair, large, spmnolent girl of some 
problem or other — I think of pJor umbrella tassel 
menders or sweated industries that at that time inter- 
ested me a great de^l. Miss C was interested 

or ?not interested in my discourse j I don't know. In 
her white frock she lay ^ck among the cushions and 
dabbled hey hands in the \rater, looking fair and cool, 
and saying verjr little. But next morning La^y 
C took me into the rose garden, and, having^ 
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qualifieA her remarks with : “ Look here.^ You're & 
ver.y good boy, ahd T like you cv^ry much,'*' forbade 
me peremptorily to talk to Beatrice about “ thiags." 

It bewildered me a little at the time because, I 
.suppose, not being to the English manner born, I did 
not know just what “ things *' were. And it harassed 
rne a little for the futures* because I . did not know at 
the time, so it appeared to me, what else to talk about 
but “things.” Nowadays I know very well what 
“ things " are ; thriy include, in fact, religious topics 
questions ‘of the‘relatioT?s of the sexes the condi- 
tions of poverty-stricken districts — every subject from 
which one can digress into anything moving. That, 
in fqct, is the crux, the Rubicon that one must nevc^ 
•cross. And that is what makejj English conver- 
sation so profoundly," so portentously, troublesome 
to maintain. It is a question of a very fine game, 
the rules of which you musti observe. It is as if one 
were set on making oneself interesting mtl, the left 
hand tied behind oTle's back. And, if one protests 
against the inconvenience^^ attendant upon the per- 
formance of this prime, conjuring trick, one is met 
by the universal : “Oh, well ; it's the law ! 

The ramifications of this characteristic are so 
infinite that it would be hopeless to attempt to 
exhaust them. And the looking out for them leads 
one into situations of «the most bizarre. Thus, I was 
tdlking about a certain book that was hardly more 
than mildly “ shocking ” to a man whose conversation 
among men is singularly salacious, and whose life 
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is notoriously not clean. * Yet ot this particular 
book Hfe said, ip •a manner, thitt was genuinely 
pained : 

It's a thing that tfie law ought to h*ive powers to 
suppress.” There was no doubt that he meant wh^t 
lie said. Yet he^bould recount with approval and 
with gusto incidents that rendered pale and ineffecli/al 
the naive passions depicted in the work in que*stion. 

But Mr. N 's position was plainly enough defined 

,and sufficiently comprehensible it said in effect: 
‘‘These things are natural ^rocessSs wiiicH must c^xist. 
But it is indelicate to mention them.*' And you may 
set it down that “delicacy” is the note of thfi^ English 
character — a delicacy that is almost the only^really 
ferocio*us note tliat remains in the gan^ut. It is 
retained at the n. k of honour; and self-sacrifice, at the 
cost of sufferings that may be life-long; fio.that we 
are presented with the •spectacle of a whole nation 
bearinji every appearance of being extraordinarily 
tongue-tied, and extraordinarily unable to repress its 
emotions. 

I have assisted at two scenes that in my life have 
most profoundly impressed me«ivith those character- 
istics of my countrymen. In the one case I was at a 
railway .station awaiting the arrival of a train of 
troops from the front. I happened to see upon the 
platform an old man, a^emher of my club, a retired 
major. He, too, was nwaiting the train ; it was 
bringing back to him his son, a young man who /lad^ 
gone out to the war as of extraordinary promise. He 
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had, the ?ion, fulfilled this promise in an extraordinary " 
dejrjee ; he was am or^ly child, and 4:he sole fifope for 
the perpetuatioh of an ancient family — a family ot 

whose traditions old Major H was singularly 

ipvare and singularly fond. At the attack upoijf a 
kopje of ill-fated memory, the young man, by the 
e:^Lplosion of some shell,' had had an arm, one idg, 
and one side of his face completely -blown away. 
Yet, upon that railway platform I and * the old m&n 
chatted away very pleasantly r. We talked of thet 
weather, oPthewcrops, of tK'e lateness of th^, train, and 
J<ept, as It were, both our rfiinds studiously averted 
fronj th<5:* subject that continuouvsly was present in 
both 9 ur minds. And, when at last the crippled fornt’ 
of the son^let itself down from the tj;ain, all that hap- 
pened was the odd, uqembarrassirfg clutch of left 
hand tc\ extended right— a hurried, shuffling shake, 
and Major 1 1 said : 

“ Hullo, Bob ! ** his son : “ Hullo, Gov<;fhor ! " — • 
And nothing more, •ft was A d»thing that must have 
happened, dhy in day out, »all over these wonderful 
islands ; but th£it a race should have trained itself to 
such a Spartan repression is none the less worthy of 
wonder 

I j^tayed, too, at the house^oi a^ married cowple one 
summer. Husband ^and wife were both extrt^meiy 
nice people — “ good pe^ple,**^ the English .phrase 
is. * There w^as also living in*tne house a yqung girl, 
th^Vard of the husband, and between ‘^him aKd her — 
irf another of those singularly expressive phrases 
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— an |itt«ichment had grown up. P had not 

only never “ spbl*n to" Hs \fard^ his ward, 1 

fancy, had spoken ta Mrs. P . Xt any rate, the 

situation had grown impossible, and it® was arrangtnl 

that Miss W tdiould take a trip round tin; world 

in company with some friends who wertj making j:hat 
excursion. It all done with th(^ nicest tranqvillity. 

Miss W 's luggage had been s(mU on in advance; 

P was to drive hc^* to thc^ stcition hims(?lf in the 

dagcart. "The only bCTra^^al of a0y kind of suspicion 
that thing.^ were not of th.‘ir orclinarj^ train was that 

the night before the parting P had said to mtj»: 

‘‘ 1 wish you'd drive to the station with us*t«-m(yrrow 
mornijig.’* He was, in short, afraid (>f a “ sco«(\** 

Nevertheless, I think he m^jd have fearwd nothiri)^. 
We drove the se\un miles ^n the clear weather, 1 
sitting in the* little, unc^m.fortabh*, hind*s(,^t of the 
dogcart.^ They talk(.«f in ordinary voic(.*.v— of th<j 
place^' ‘she would sec*, of how long the posts took, 
of where were the f</l-eign ])ank% at which she had 
credits. lie flicked his^ whip with the finest show ‘ 
of unconcern — pointed ^at ‘the church steephi on the' 
Jiorizon, said that it would be ft long time before she 
wcoild see that again — and then gulped hastily and said 
that Fafiny |)ught have gone to be shod that»day, 
only she ^always ran a^ little lii.me in new shoes, so 

he had kept her bajrlj because Miss W liked 

to ride behind Fanny. 

1 wofi't say that I felt very emotional myself,^ for^ 
what of the spectacle I could sej; from my back seat 
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was too interesting. But the parting at tke Citation 
was foo surpris^njif, too Veally supeVhtiman not to^ive 

one, as the saying is, the jumps. For P never 

even shook he# by the hand ; touching the flap of his 
clV)th cap sufficed for leave-taking. Probably he was 
chpHing too badly to say even “ Good-bye ** — a^nd 
she did not seem to ask it. And, indeed, as the train 

drew out of the station P turned su(^^denly on his 

hdels, went through the bookfng-office to pick up a 
parcel of fish that v?as needed ‘r'Br lunch, got into his 
trap and drove fiff. He had forgotten me-A)ut he had 
k'ept his end up. 

No‘w, in its particular way, this was a very fine 
achievfe\nent ; it was playing the game to the. bitter 
erid.* It was, indeed, veiy much the bitter end, since 

Miss W died at Brirtdjsi on the voyage out, and 

p splint the next three years at various places on 

the Continent where nerve cures are attemptf^^i . That 
I think proved that they cared*' — but what wc!' most 
impressive \i\ the oi!:herwise coftimonplace affair, was 
the silence of the parting. I*^am not concerned to dis- 
cuss the essential ethics of %ucb positions, but it seems 
to me that at that moment of separation a word or two 
might have saved the girl’s life and the man’s misery 
withflut infringing eternal vefitiesf It m* y h^ve^beeij 
desirable, in the face of tl;e eternal verities — the 
verities that bind to^ethen ^all nations afld all 
creeejs — that the parting should have ^een complete 
lanj? decently arranged. But a silence so utter, a 
so demonstrative laak of tenderness, seems to me to 
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be a n^argfestation of a national characteristic that 
is almost appall hig* 

Nevertheless, to quote another of flie English say- 
ings, hard cases make bad law, ancF the especial 
province of the E»jglish nation is the evolution of ^ 
standard of manners. For that is what it comes to 
wlien one says tl^at the province of the Englishman *is 
to solve the jfroblem of how men may live together. 
And that, upon the whoile, they are on the road to the 
solution of that prfji.hrm few peijple would care to 
deny, I was talking in Germany last year to a much- 
travelled American, and he said to me thac it mighi: 
be taken for granted that English manner?; *jvero the 
*best in the world. In Turks, in Greeks, in Amfjricans, 
in Germans, in French, or in l\edskins certain differing 
points were considered to distinguish the respective 
aristocractes— regard rbr, truth, quiet corcflaiity, soft- 
ness of voice, indeperid^ce of opinion and yjadiness 
of qui^t apprehension — each of these things were found 
in one or the other* nations* •separately and were 
regarded as the height f>f manners. And all these 
things were to be found^unked in the Englishman. 

Personally, I think that the^American was right ; 
but I do not wish to elevate the theory into a dogma. 
And against^ it, if itjjn acknowledged, we must sot the* 
fact tliat to the attaining of this^tandard the English- 
man has sacrificed tjfig artsf— which are concerned 
with expression of eiAotions — and his knowle*dge 
of life, "which* cannot be attained to by a man ^vho 
sees the world as all good ; and^much of his motive- 
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power aS a world force which can only attained 
by ji people ready t(^ employ to dts uttermost the 
human-divine qhality of discontent. 

It is true that in repressing its emotions this people, 
5^0 adventurous and so restless, has discovered Jhe 
secret of living. For not the railway stations alone, 
these scenes of so many tragedies of meeting ahd 
parting, but every street and every office would be 
uninhabitable to a people could they see the tragedies 
that underlie life and voice till of thei* (‘motions. 
Therefore, this%people whicfh has so high is. mission in 
the world has invented a satring phrase which, upon 
all .occifs^Ions, unuttered and perhaps unthought, 
domiu'ites the sitUcition. For, if in England we*^ 
stddom think it and still more seldom say it, we 
nevertludess feel very •intimat(‘|y as set rule of 
conduct- whenever we meet a man, whenever we talk 
with a woman : ‘‘ You will pKiy’ the game/* That an 
observcT, ready and even eager to set down tlv' worst 
defticts of the qualitit^^ in a pec^ple, should have this 
to say of tlu?m is a singular and precious thing — for 
that observer at least. It jmeans that he is able to go 
about the Av^orld in tl^ confidence that he can return 
to a restful place where, if the oest is still to^be 
attained to, the worst is nevertheless knp\vn^where, 
if you cannot expect the next man in the strfeet to 
possess that dispassionate, t*h^t critical, that -steady 
vieW of life that in other peoples is at times so^salutary, 
so dSchilarating and so absolutely nec&sarj", -he may 
bd sure that his neighbour, tempefamentally and, to 
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ail human^ intents, will respect the law that is 
written and try ver}: conscienyousiy to behave ^in 

accordance with that more vital law \t’h*ich is calhjd. 

• • 

Good Conduct. It means that there is imthe world a 
place to which to ret^urn. 
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1 TOOK my ‘doctor— ope of my, alas! too many 
f ^ doctors-rto the p^ay spme time^ ago. He was, 

’ this ‘Doctor K , a typical Er^li^iman. It is 

nothing to the point that he was bom in Glasgow and 
had a Spanish mother. For he was fair, firn\4n the 
ja^, with a drooping moustache, keen, rather refining 
grey eyes that quailed before no glance, a devout ^ 
respect for tradition and a devoyt, ironic contempt for 
what he called “ the kadicifls,’' though no, qne by 
disposition and in his owndife could be more RAdical. 
The play was one of those relatively good but 'posi- 
tively Ifad pieces of false, sentiment that occasionally 
make a success in London. It ftirned^upon the 
elopement of a married wom^n from a husband who 
was impossibly bad, with h lover ^yho was impossibly 
good, in the company, and under the chaperonage of 
an aunt who* was altogether impossible. The chief 
actress 1!iad one property —a worried look, and she had 
qpthing .els^ except, ot »cour^e,‘ a certain bodily 
charm. S^e used her wte?ried look and nothing else 
for every possible occasion, gazing always into a gre^t 
distance and absently brushing a curl from her fore-* 
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head. t*J?his performance grew monotonous to me aivl, 
at about the 25tji scene betwf^ei? husband *and wife," 
r leant bacX in my chair and said to my companion : 

“ She is^very bad." 

Still leaning forward, intent, he turned his ^ head 
towards me and uttered, irritated, shocked and dis- 
tract(id by my callousi^ess : 

“ J3ut think of her temptations. **' 

I was thinking of how the actress performed — he ot 
how he would have had^his sister — or possibly the 
woman he was ?n love with — behave if her husband 
tniated her as badly as the stage-husband treated his 
wife, %4\nd that is how, it seems to me, the typical 
Engl fsh man behaves at all play^^ — or at this spectchde 
which is lif«?. He thinks so much about how he 
Would have himseir^ behave — or |his sister, or the 
woman Jie loves — that •he loses, once and for ever, 
tln> critic in the sympathls^^n. And that is the main 
note >)f luiglish life — that, th^it the J^iiglishman i/5 
always a poet, he i^.almostoun’er a critic. 

J^'or the •poet i.^ the mai\ who acts as far as in him. 
may be in accord wiUi a certain high and aloof 
standard of mora^. He •views life, not as it is, 
but as it should b^^ if, in some golden age, he himself 
weri' not driven to play the mean part that, almost 
inVariably, he does play. If he idealises himself ft is 
because he has idAils, it i* because he sees himself, 
to the bitter and disillusioiftsiing end, as a hero. For, 
if you catch an Englishman, or if,« which is more 
often the case, he catches himself, in an act of 
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meanness, he will feel angry,* irritated — !ie»\Vll feel 
above all* a*sense qf tjie flagrant unfairness of F:itt‘. 
He willi protest, and it will be tnfe : is not tITe 

real, I; this is not the normal I; I arg, really, a 
man of high standards. This is an accident that, 
set*agamst my whole' record, does not really count.’* 

Iq <his^e differs v<;ry radi^'ally from the imm 
one other natioi^, who will shrug tlu'ir shoulders and 
say* “ What \v1)uld you have r Man is a mean beast 
at bottom ” : or from tin; man of yet another nation, 
whf)*wil1 say ^ “I did thiii hecau.^i; I wisheil it; 
C7'cry//iu/^' thiit I wish is right! ” for In; will admit, 
your linglishman, that In; ought to havt; ph'^j^sl tin; 
ga<ne, and he will ^be‘li«;v»; iliat, really, the'j^aim; 
is a p(;rft.‘Ctly practicabh; oin;. ()nly a cursed pii;ci; 
of*bad luck has, in this in^taifcc*, i’orctjd hiili to lilt 

• f ^ 

his voice or do whatc'V' r eK»- it is that circi^instanct; 
has coerced him into 1 he number of* living 

Knglishnnm* wh(j hav(; never U)ld a lii; to i^Tiin a 
material advantage must. ])e incfydilih; ; tin; number 
^ of living l'lnglishm<;n who^would nf;ver, at the 

•cost of a shrinking like that from a touch upon a 
sore place, te*ll a lie to J^et out c^f a scrape must b<; 
almost equally large.. And this is n<jt only ]K;(:ause of 
the ihcessiint*clamour of th(; mc*anc*st c>f all i>ro verbs 
— k bccarfse the ^Englishman beli(;ves that fiis 

neighbour Joes not tell lic*s, ant? he hates to think 
Jiimsclf a meaner mar# Jhan his neighbour. '^hat 
honesty i,s*th^ bi:st policy he may or may not belith;e, 
but his official optimism makes him believe that ^ 
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people rfW not tell lies. Nothinsf, I think, wounds a#i 
I^n^lishman mo^e than to discover his child in its 
fifst lie; cofisternation, a^ony, a half glimps?? of all 
the tragedy that life may hold, beset him at once, 
and, after a moment devoted to a sort of inarticulate 
praycir, he sets to with a will to force upon bi>.. child's 
'mind th(^ fact that ac lie is the one unpardonable 
otfe'nce. lie tells his son that he vull forgive him 
any sin so long as it is at once owned to ; ' he 
subjects himself to the po.ssibility of any annoyanae 
if only he rnaymake Ivis child trutk-telling. He 
enjoins these; things upon all his nurses, upon 
all his servants, upon all his educators. For, for 
instanc(*, he will send his son -to no school whc^e 
the mastc;rs do not profess to act upon this principle. 
He will, that is to say, certainly . send his son to 
no scIkvx? where the usWers are allowed to be spies 
upon the boys. In that wajr he fosters in his children 
a belief that tin; universe is run upon those lines — » 
that the world wiJ.h pardtwi. the Almighty favour 
beyond hisr desert>i, the m^n who is ready to confess 
to his faults when he is asked about them. 

rhe defects of thj-s polic}'^are twofold. For, in the 
first place, the teaching is too* soft, too optimistic, 
and, in the second, a man finds out that dthere are 
in life many sins that he can commit' without ever 
being asked about them b/ any other man. Thus 
a.*hedonistic cult is apt, moAi ^particularly in after life, 
tQ 'lead a man to disaster. I do not ^ay that, as a 
system, this discipline of truth-telling is worse or 
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better th^n,^say, the French system of spytiT^f plus 
confession to a priest.* It is different, and, if it 
is prob&bly worse for the individual, •if is almosl 
certainly better for his noit^hbours. In th<i result, tin; 
Frenchman believes ^n honour, which is a curious 
cross bl^tYcen j^’reat achievements and not bein^ 
fouiftf out ; the Jinglishman • b(dit;v<‘s in probity^ 
which is a cros^, e^^ually curious, betwetm behavru^T 
justly and havin>r undin^‘ alb)wance mad** for his 
fa^ijts. Probably, if ,w(; v;i[Te all to ch<;ck exactly 
the ethical r(‘«ults we shotlld fnur thj.t tht; moral 
balcince of Fn^disli and French individuals ivorki?d 
ouj exactly Cipial, the I'renchinan ^»'aininj4' anj dosing 
more, tlu; lui^dishmiwi ]<‘ss. 

'riiis cliaracteristic of thc^ ICnv»'lishinan is the more 
remarkable in that he knows vt^ry .veil that the truth 
is an impractica])hj P in^, <l thin.^i to maU«^ life a 
weariness, since?, li inl |fr^♦'^s(!(l, In? will tLcknoA'hMl^r#' 
^hat life itself — unless w»‘ cfjnsoh* ourselves* with 
illusioi^s — is an illusion, • I It; comt; far rmciuirh 
away from his Jvli/ah(?tlvins, yef In; F; still so 
saturated with their quotatif)ps that In* is sin^nilarly 
open to convictions of thS transience*, of the shadow- 
nature, of life itself.* For no one is so op«*n as th<; 
Enj;(lishmen fo being" Jm})ress»;d, say, by llie mottoes 
upbn dials. , tie will n;ad : ‘‘ For our timt; is a very 
jjiiadow that passeth iiwa)»” — and*though lie will^put 
the conviqjion from hiiPi *as fast as he may, he wiH, 
nevertheless, /ecfl it for the moment, very intimately. 
The fact is — and it is one of the irritating quali* 
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ties- of 'this singular nation — that, whajjjever the 
Englishman ma,y be called, he jannot be styled a 
materialist. For the materialist looks things in the 
face ; the iciealist never does, but weaves around them 
instead a veil of values that arc purely relativQ. , If 
you ask an Englishman why the truth is vg^rt^-ble, he 
'will say: because it ir the truth. 'If you press him 
still further he will say, as like as not: “Magiia 
est veritas et prevalebit'’— and, as likely as not, it 
will be because o^f this sounding phrase that he really 
sets truth upon a pedestal. 

If he,would open his eyes — or with his eyes closed 
—he nvight see a thousand instances in which 
truth, 'has not prevailed. He might, that is to 
say, see instances enough to inake him question 
h'is dogma. But he^^ill take refuge in his quota- 
tion, agd there, for him, is the end of the matter. 
He will never carry his ?niAysis of life sufficiently 
far to allow him to say that a society is conceivable 
the basis of whose relationship is a lie ; that, in 
fact, it is .'eally oecause the truth is upon the whole 
a convenience, a simplification of relationships, that 
truth-telling comnjunities prosper. If you put it 
before him that the truth :s convenient as a 
standard simply because it^ saves time, fie will agree. 
He will agree, too, that a market in which ‘all the 
venejors tell the truth is a market that wilL save sp 
naul:h time that it will be Vole to handle, a greatei* 
number of goods than a market in which the buyer 
must test every handful of peas; In this dim way 
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he has c^scovered the practical value, as*heViasp dis- 
covered so many^oi the other p^^ctical values, of 
altrui^. But, not coijtent wit^ that, must nee*d!^ 
look out for a special and mystical vaWe — a moral 
v^lije that, precisejy, will prevail because of the 
greatif 's.?i of the principle. 

Tlie Englishman, in fact, €,7 the poet. He is TOt 
the poet because* in this use of truth he is alone 
aiftong the nations. But he unites in himself the 
fir%cticjil virtues of all the nations : be has assimilated 
all the quotations. Upoft a peaest^l as high as 
truth he puts, for instance, cleanliness. Now cleanli- 
ness is of the greatest practical value in a rf»an, and * 
it is obvious that e nation that washes will 4ave a 
great advantage jver a nation h'ss stringent in its 
ablutions, simply because th^t nation will contain a 
greater percentage of healthy individuals *>iith alert 
brains. The Englishman acc:ordingly eleva’tes this 
characteristic into a mystical virtue, and says that 
cleanliness is next tc^ •godliness — putting a purely 
material factor into the .same rJnge of ideas as a 
purely spiritual virtue. He carries, naturally, this 
idea into practice— so* that, fof an Englishman, a 
Iiei?p has no value if his face be not minutely clean. 
For how tftany tim^s ip, the course of one's social 
career wilJ*one not hear : Oh, one couldn’t know 

S . He doesn't look as i(, he ever washed.'^ Yet 

S the greater* living metaphysician. ’Very 

similarly, the •Englishman attaches a mystical vjilue 
to things that have no immediate or obvious value* ai 
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all. 'For how often, again, has one not hearrl it said, 
of So-and-Sb th^t he is a “ thorough sportsman.'' 
f\hd to these Vords attaches ^a special significance 
that no onecwho is not an Englishman can at all 
comprehend. For to it we attaqh the corollary that 
So-and-So is trustworthy, socially possible,j4:rathful, 
sober, cleanly, sane and generous. So-and-So, in lact, 
may' be trusted to be a good fellow. And in so trustin)^ 
him we are in the right, sii\ce the thorough sports- 
man — as apart from the min whp merely ^excels, sayy 
at steeplechase^ riding — on' account of the fact that he 
‘‘ plays the game*’ and lives in the open air a fairly 
absjtemio’iis life, is pretty certain to be ‘‘ straight " an^ 
is prej^ty certain to have a sufficient stock of technical 
ajid entertaining anecdotes, to be pretty good com- 
pany. rie will breed "gound childr^ ; he will vote 
according* to his conscience ; he will be loyal to the 
plot of earth that bore hime -In consequence, he is 
a valuable citizen ; so we assign to the sport that he 
follows a mystical value. 

And, as another' corollary, with an almost invari- 
able wrong-headedness, set about ruining the sport 
of the moment by “ i^pecialisihg" it. So that cricket, 
which has a national value of thev very highest ki.ndr, 
and. a niystical value too, since ‘‘playing cricket" 
is synonymous with pursuing honourable courties-^ 
cricket has been practically ruined and reduced to 
mathematical displays of tadlh:s so scientific that no 
mere amateur very much cares any longer to take 
yoart in a game. And, similarly, we have ruined 
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•football| croquet, hunting, pheasant-sfiootlng-^and 
we are ruining Bridge and have .long* since ruined 
the gfeat game of racjng. 

•Nevertheless, what the Englishman pursues in all 
these things — in t^uth-telling, cleanliness, or games 
— is ^p'^rsonal record. And there, again, he is the 
podl. For he desires never 4;o have told a lie, never 
to have been unclban, never to have infringed a’ rule 
in' any game. And he does these things, he has 
these aspirations tOL satisi'y a cer^iin inward sense. 
He does not •do them for ^lory alone, not for health 
alone, and not alone to \>scape punishment, but as it 
\yere to preserve a sort of virginity in a Iiiv3® wrong- 
headedness — ^just a» now and then you will stiU come 
across a countrym^an of great age cherishing an in- 
vincible pride in.never having^lDeen in a railway train. 

And here again is anotfler great strength of the 
Englishman, since thefe*are many nations that revel 
• in sport, in truth-telling, or in the mania of i)ersonal 
ablutions; but in no othOr natifA» are so many of the 
civic and the practical virtues s?> worked into the 
mystical code of life. The Frenchman loves sport as 
practically as the Englishman.; tlui (ierman loves 
truth as unreasonlngly ; the Japanese excels all 
Occidental Nations ^ the number of times tha^ he 
stbmlts hijj cuticle to the inlluence of hot water. But 
The man of these islands, ^s it \yere avid after proverbs, 
■takes tl\em from thS* (German, the French, rhe 
Spaniaid, the •Swedes, and even from the Irish, and 
out of them builds up the typical Englishman. 
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It h fer*this reason that one may, with sope con-^ 
fidence, set 'dowijL the fact that the English is the 
type of the ftfLilre. F^r, being born of the best^ types 
of so many ftther races, the English unite nowadays 
in themselves all the virtues of a special sort — all the 
perpetuating virtues of the Occidental nations. » lhat 
thuy accept the world riind do not .grumble at^the 
rules of the game — that they have nothing in them of 
^he negational, and little of the questioning, frame 'of 
mirid, only make^ the forecast the more- probably 
For a person ;vho accepts the rules off say, liridge, 
and docs not question the justice of giving a person 
'thirty m^arks merely because he holds three ace.s, 
whetKiJr he employ them well or ijl — the person who 
phays the game without being troubled by intro- 
spection, will obviously consider tjie game better 
worth plyjdng and will play it better. That is. what 
one calls unimaginativeness,*a%id there is little doubt 
that to be unimaginative is to be unhandicapped for, 
the practical busiiTessiof life.* 

So that, just asVhe Engjish language, on account 
of its romantic traditions its utter unreason, and its 
slipshod practicability is protfably destined to be the 
language of the future, so the English frame of mjnd, 

which unites all these characteristics,* i» almost 

• • 

logically destined to be the frame ,of ftnnd df the 
world man of the tutpre. •! do not say tljat this 
prospect does not appal me— s merely state^ the fact. 
And perhaps one may be even optimistic^in free of it. 
or, just as the English language is so vague and 
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unconnected an instrument tHet one nfftiy, Qirn^ it to 
the uses df a cle^ir Latin frame of mind — of a lon>^- 
draw<i-out and tenacious (Tei/nanic,#)% a misty and 
“ Jocally- coloured ” Celtic verse -pros^% it is pos- 
sible, without g'oin^ outside of Kn^hind, to find men 
tto •suit one’s mood whatever it may be. 1 do ncft 
nje^n to say actually that there are so mcyty 
Russians, Prussians, Hindoos or Chiiujse in Enji(land 
that it is i>V3ssibl(; to live all onti’s personal lifi; 
amidst these forei^^ners ; what 1 mean is, that the 
KhgliShman^liimse*rf, if (^ne dij^*^ into him, if one 
presses one’s arj^unieiit^s lio?n*; sufficiently, is able, 
romantically if you will, to assimilate aliyost any„ 
point of view, since probably in his ancestry he 
unites 'the most widely-diffcTin.tr individuals. It is 
•i^ot, in fact, in Iris mind that hc‘ is trufc to type, 
bat solely in liis icaional Aiani festal ion.*^ He will 
receive the culture pf niiy nation ; he will even, 
yiven th«* chance., feel all sorts of their national 
paPiiotisms. And if h<; says tjiat^ Garibaldi or David 
King of the Jews were really Ln}|lishmep, this signi- 
fies actually that the Knglishman is able to appreciate 
to the full the heroisroi, th'e spirit of national (mdc*a- 
*vour of Italians as of Hebrews*. When, in fact, the 
Englisj;im^^n says, “Thes(.* fellows are Englishmcm,’' 
Jie means# “We afe af least, in part, ItaliansV' or 
Greeks, 6r Lost 'fribps. He# never attains ^to this 
scientific statement of dthe cdse simply because Ije is 
a poet— and the poet states deep truths ki the 
phrases of imagery. He is, in fact, the poet through 
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and ^^hrcjiigh*in his preference for tne fine phrase, in 
his self-centring, in his anthrppcynorphi^sni, in his* 
idealism, an^, ^ above Sail, in his want of sympathy, 
t or the p(jet*s business is constructive ; .it is not 
analytical. He has to frame a wcgrld— a portion of a 
Vvorld — for himself. Especially he is not analyt’cal— 
aCrjd no person can be sympathetic who is wanting, in 
the faculty of analysis. iifay btf kipd, he may be 

j^enial, he may be the pleasantest of \:ompany con- 
structively ; but he will not have the gift sympathy » 
I have at the pnjsint moment a *cook \^ith a perfect 
mania for rescuing tledglings that have fallen from 
-the nesks^ She keeps these little things with their 
enormous mouths in a number of baskets near the 
stove. Sh(j feeds theun sedulously, all of them, from 
lifrks to thrushes, frorfi robins to •chaffinches, upon 
a mixture^ of bread sopped in water and crushed 
h(‘mp seed. Somci of tlumiiivt,; to pass their days in 
cages ;'^many of them dit‘. But she never stays to 
tMiquire whether a jlit^t of broad and hemp seed '.nay 
suit, say, a l*ark, asct will suit a sparrow. It has for 
her, this diet, a mystic, a poetic significance. And 
she never stays to (Mujuiri* wln^ther Nature, that gives 
fallen nestlings over to tin' swift th'ath of cold or at 
the hands of rodents, is not more kind ; for she has a 
poet^s love of tin' pn'tty creature's. I h»>re another 
friend^ with a mania* for seeding all the’ fallen to 
Canada. He pt'rsuades them# then?, ho opens his 
purse to send them there: tramps, prpsytutes, dis- 
contented postmen, consumptives, brokeivdown men 
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ot letters or incipient barristers ; he docfgtis thofn past 
the mediial inspt!cV>rs in the LiyerpoM j^ang-ways. 
Somtj of them prospt'r, some df them^ cSe, and ma*nv, 
no doubt, go to hell. But, to my fritmcNit is all one, 
since; to him Canaila appears to offt^r a paradise; 
golden grain fitdds, and it is in tlu-so that a man finds 
lv?alth and high thouglits. 

And that, too, •is the luiglisliintin in his national 
manifestations. 1 le takers ih<‘ subjejct rac(*s— Rlaltesp, 
fHindus, Malays, ihMigali'v /ulus, irishmen, Jiurrnese; 
— he teeds th(;m on the »s(»p{)e‘d *l)r< 4 ad of luiglish 
constitutional lines, he t:du( at(‘s thenn with the; 
jrush<;d hein{)S(;e;d of English codecs, ( .‘hri*>;?isTn .anel ' , 
the rules of the giyne;. Some; of them liv<;, s*)nn; of 
them die, many of them go to lv‘Il. And so th(;n; 
has arisen the ^greal tradition of tin; British Raj. 
That nature is mon; kindly; that allows th«* Hindu to 
starve in his own way,^i.s a proposition — wlhdher it 
be right or wrong — that newer occurs to him. Ini- 
merwe, tolerant, wise iy its vievi^s, assimilativr; up to a 
point but intensely timjd intcdftrctually, intensely 
afraid to prolje things to ^tlu; depths, tin; Engdish 
nation slowly makes ifs way towards hecmning- the 
home of every niiyi. Its intellectual timidity, its 
very wa^it of sympathy, arises from tin; hhiglishman’s 
rx^ce.'fsity tcP have s^^mething fixed, to have some* 
standard, some model. -^So that*just as the Itng-lish- 
fnan accepts an Ang»lh;isc;d Christ Jesus for his 
personal mry:ieJ,sohe accepts the Jiritish Constitution 
and the British frame of mind as tin; standard accoill-^ 
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ing t« wfii«h"he must 3eal with the undying (J!elt. If 
he fails it is* because of his vepy virtues Vhich are 
gii’hsma to ceftAin peoples. 

For the Englishman is so much a creature of the 
^ame that he is intensely wearied if he is told that 
the game of life has no rules. He is worried, b(A:aiise 
ho is intellectually lost directly an accepted belirf •is 
destroyed. It is not that he loves t*he ^j.ccepted belief 
because it is a truth, since^ he loves* it only as‘*a 
standard. He ^ates th^ Iconoclast because tha 
Iconoclast givt's him the •trouble of finding a new 
proverb to elevate into a -divine dogma. In the 
/ great ddpk question, for instance, he has accepted, 
upon ihe whole, the principle of the restriction of 
licences. Yet it is certainly open to question whether, 
for a huncired psychological reasons^ the unrestricted 
sale of d«nk might not c\)nserve better the interests 
of temperance. Or, if he ^:<«>uld once accept that 
the unrestricted sale of drink were the* millennial^ 
state, he would fincUit equaHy difficult to allowTor a 
moment that the #estrictei^ licence might find some- 
thing to be said for it. F^3r, what he dreads above all 
things is a world in^i fluid State ; what he suspects 
above all things is the open mimj. He wants, aboA^e 
all ^ things intellectual, that “ something csettled *' 
which will allow him to make new practij:al pl^ns. • 
These, in short, aVe^ the defects of his qualities — 
th^ great defect being hiS«want of sympathetic, 
invigination. It is this that has got fiiyi his reputa- 
tion for hypocrisy — a reputation that Js singularly 
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unclesei|/ed. The fall of an idealist seems %o be 
greater than the fell of a cynic^ be<^iuse*he maintains 
that tlie world is perfectible. Y^, actuc?ll^, idealist ah^J 
cynic are of one flesh, and the temptation that brings 
down the one is r?one the less i^reat for the other. 

• • ^ ^ f 

And for the rest, the Englishman is singularly human. 

•Me is this because his h»pefulness, his optiini.nn 
and his etern^d childishness, his unreason, things all 
Which make him good^to live with. Speaking for 
myself, a man of n^ race „and feny ties — or of many 
races and many ties — I kftow pcirliajj^^ one English- 
man and perhaps two Englishwonuni that al)so- 
Ijptely and to the end sympathetic to nu?.,'*! kgow ‘ 
twenty foreigners tjiat I could put up witli fur long 
periods. I know ^‘yst one coriuT »i tli(?se ^rcMm and 
fertile islands that I really love with all my heart, 
and one English city. Jiu\ J know a do/^n fonjign 
districts where, t(JO, r»wuld dwell in comfort for a 
, long time. But I know very well where the pull lies. 
I knOw very well that, .when th<> k<jy of the street is 
given to me, it is that one English city, it is that one 
corner of England, it is that one Englishman and 
those one or two Englishwom^m that will call me 
baqk in the end. , 

I may well say in my pride : there is no reason why 
Eshduld d^trell in any one spot. But in my heart I 
have proved that this bpast if i vain one. Heaven 
Iknows why this is^.'^o; but I remember being 
“ abrood *' forja long space of time, amongst people 
the most sympathetic, the most benevolent, the most 
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instrfict^l; the most enlightened, speakirg Ian-, 
guages that, "lo^ically^ were better afdapted to express 
Ihoughts thdVi is this* amorphpus and fragmdntar]^^ 
language tlRit I now write. There was no reason 
jvhy I should not have set up my home, deepened my 
associations, taken up again old ties of blood ifi that 
foVeign land. There was no r^/son at all. 

Yet soimihow, at nights, there ibse*up before my 
^yes a cottage, black against. the wintry sky, the sta¥s 
being between the black^and velvety lines of bar^ 
elms in this place where ‘how 1 write. * And by day, 
in the greem and sunlit valleys, by the borders of a 
gre/it 1<1:1«3, 1 was obsessed always with an intens^ij 
longii^^- to see once more the sailjj of ships above the 
wall, {he wide stretch of land,' the church spire of 
Lydd breaking the distq,nt horizon — qnd 1 longed, ah ! 
bijyond lw;aring, to hear'^ English spoken again ; I 
longed,' beyond bearing, t4 «be in the mists, the 
lamplight, the smell of asphalte, of horsedung and , 
of humanity that so\iistinguijih the English ca|jital. 
And more than anything I Jonged to see again those 
one or two Englishmen ai^tl women. 

Of course, habit 4 iay have done much to create 
these feelings — early associatiows, early readiijgs\ 
the ^passage of time, the njere ^fact of hhving lived 
longer in these places than in others, l^ut .1 think 
that England, more' tlian any other land, has the 
power to exercise this attrabfton simply because in 
England it is so easy to form ties, because life is so 
^‘aVy to live, because the issues of ‘life arc so simple. 
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,It is obviously England that has made thd Enj^lish ; 
it is the climate, fhe ^shapes of jtho ^and, the moisture 
that covers walls with licheifk, the rj?in upon tfi^ 
fertile soils, the ijreat valley in a rivfer basin set 
t9\’^jards the liast.' It is these thinj^^s that have 
engendered the tranquil state of mind, the optimism, 
tlfe^contentment, thot^lief — illusion if you will-— th/it 
life is worth lirinj^;*. It is IxMMusci, in fact, his (dimate 
and his fertihi iields give to him this Ixdi ef, or 
t]:iis il^usiofi, that tlv^ linglishmaiurf^ally does iiiak** 
such a pleasitnt thing of lih^ wlu;{h(;r in the ( ities 
or in the country. We imagine perhaps signs 
of change in the national psychology. AnM I am 
quite prepared to jiav(; it said that tlu;sr‘ pa^es- if 
they get at any sp^i||it at all— ^gcd ojily at national 
spirit that is akt^adv on the*\van(\ W<i an*, it will 
be said, getting (rermanised or Ann*ri('canisfMl or 

* I 

automobilised or elextrtfftal. hut I think that whilst 
.England remains J‘!ngland, with its clirnau? and its 
greenery, these new t^-irtdencii?.^* \Vill do little inon? 
than be assimilated and convertfjfl as it \ve*re into a 
new language expressing ^always the old thought. 
For, if this people be not tli<‘#chosen ])eop]e, this 
land will be alwaysgone that (wery racfj would choosr! 
for its bfrthfngs and jts byryings until tin; last Aaron 
snairiead j^e last oi' the concjuering legions across 
the world. 
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